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American Labor Out of It 


The Inter-Allied Working-Class Movement and Its War Aims 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


EDITOR OF THE SURVEY 


AMSAY MacDONALD was speaking. Before 
him was a great well of pipe smoke through which 
you could see, row upon row, the upturned faces 
of broad-cheeked English labor men. Above them 

in a horseshoe was a gallery of cheering spectators. He stood 
on a drop-balcony at the end, which was like the frog of the 
horseshoe—at a narrow table at which sat a dozen men facing 
the body of the hall. “There was the Belgian minister of 
intendence; there was a former member of the British War 
Council; there was an unrecognized ambassador of the latest 
Russian government; there were two members of the French 


parliament; and several times that number of English com- 


moners. “They were all labor men or Socialists. 

“See us here,’ MacDonald was saying, and he brought 
down the house, “‘shoulder to shoulder; disagreeing ; comrades 
in our disagreements. And when you think that the extension 
.to this table by a few feet, the addition to these chairs by half 
a dozen, is all that it means to bring the International to- 
gether, in the name of God, let us think of this.” 

In these phrases, at that first evening meeting at Notting- 
ham, he gave delegates to the Labour Party convention a pic- 
ture which stuck in their minds—which was referred to again 
and again in the discussions of the next three days. He had 
taken his fellow members in the executive of the British La- 
bour Party and the fraternal delegates sitting at the speakers’ 
table beside them, and turned them into what the exhibit ex- 
perts call a three-dimension piece. He visualized in the chairs, 
the table, the men beside it, something undreamed of in the 
older philosophies of war, but something cherished and familiar 
to the gospel of working class brotherhood, as spoken in a score 
of tongues since the days of Karl Marx. He visualized an in- 
ternational labor conference in the midst of war, threshing out 
their differences either to agreement or to a final unbridged 
cleavage; an international labor conference at the time of the 
settlement of the war, whether it be near or far, standing out 
for a workers’ peace. 

“We do not want a peace celebrated by sobs,’”’ he went on, 
“but a peace with democratic songs, served by democratic 
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effort, built up by democratic principles; a peace maintained 
by democratic vigilance. It is in your power, in our power, 
to get such a peace. 

“It is your duty to speak to those silent to maintain silence 
no longer, to come together, to discuss and settle difficulties, 
to tell the governments that the people now decree the condi- 
tions by which we may secure for all time the peace of 
Europe.” 

What he was talking of was not the attempt of Pope or 
private citizens in the different belligerent countries to bring 
about negotiations between their governments. “These have 
failed to date. It was not the attempt of the Russians under 
Kerensky to promote an inter-allied government conference 
or of the Russians under Trotzky to provoke an international 
one. Both had failed. It was not the attempt of the neutral 
committee at Stockholm—the Dutch and Scandinavian social- 
ists—to bring an international labor conference together. 
That was not permitted to meet. It was not the overtures 
of German labor organizations for a joint conference which 
have since been made public by President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor. What he was talking of was 
something different, the deliberate program of the British labor 
movement, outlined in last week’s Survey, to begin at the 
bottom; to build up agreement on war aims among its own 
ranks; to enlist the labor and socialist groups among the 
allies in a common front; and then address themselves to their 
own governments and to the working classes of the central 
empires. 

At the time of the inter-allied war council in Paris in 
January, a dry remark was made by Georges Clemenceau, 
the rugged figure in the political life of France since the days 
of the commune and before, who has been raised to the 
premiership in the third year of the great war. 

“Napoleon was not so great as we all thought,” he said. 
“After all, he only fought coalitions.” 

His epigram put the case for the efforts now on foot to bring 
a far greater measure of unity than heretofore among the 
allies, both in military operations and in statesmanship. It is 
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natural that the same forces should be at work among the 
working classes as among the governments. And it is char- 
acteristic that, just as the British were the last of the great 
European states to get their full measure of man-power and 
industrial capacity into swing in the war, and once in, there- 
after took over the heavy end of the front; so now, after three 
years of slow crystallization of opinion, the British labor move- 
ment comes forward to bear the brunt of what Arthur Hen- 
derson has called the diplomacy of democracy. 

There were two vacant ends to that Nottingham table. 
The absentees at one end were, of course, any representatives 
of the workers of Germany and Austria; although in the 
course of the evening a young woman spoke for the rebel 
Czech element, and hailed the British workers’ message to 
Russia as kindred to the yearnings of their “‘comrades in 
Bohemia.” Incidentally she brought news of a resolution in 
favor of Czecho-Slovak independence adopted at a congress 
of all Czech deputies from Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, 
held at Prague in January, which had been entirely suppressed 
by the Austrian censor. 


The Temper of the Nottingham Meeting 

THE absentees at the other end of the table were those of 
the United States. And some of the discussions at the Notting- 
ham meetings may serve to bring out more specifically what 
it is that the British labor leaders have in mind in setting out 
to meet with the Germanic workers; what forces are at work 
in the British movement itself; from what it is that American 
labor is standing aloof. For just as they feel that war-time 
isolation and distance are factors which have stood in the way 
of any approach to the working classes of the central empires, 
so they feel that these same obstacles account for the present 
failure of American labor to be counted in alongside the 
Belgian, French, Italian and other allied labor groups who 
made common cause with them at their London conference in 
February. 

Here let me set down one or two characteristics of the 
Nottingham meeting. It responded to such spirited idealism 
as MacDonald’s. More, time and again some fiery radical 
from a back row would stir it into cheers. It responded less 
exuberantly, perhaps, but none the less just as spontaneously 
to homely challenges to fair play and to common sense. It 
threw open its doors to the representative of the Russian 
Bolsheviki and acclaimed the revolution; heard him rail at the 
“moderates,”’ and, “moderates” themselves, nine-tenths of them, 
the delegates went on about their solid business in a solid way. 

I have never, indeed, seen a political convention in which 
such pains were taken to provide for the deliberate consid- 
eration of policy. The constituent organizations had been 
obliged under the rules to send in in advance the resolutions 
they had to offer. These had been sent out from headquarters, 
so that both the resolutions thus offered and amendments 
thereto by other labor bodies were in hand in advance of the 
convention itself. All were published in a forty-four-page 
agenda and distributed at the first session. Representatives 
of the constituent organizations that had offered resolutions 
or amendments on any one subject, such as the Ministry of 
Health or the Soldiers’ Charter, were asked to meet together 
in committee and endeavor to reach a joint draft, which in 
turn was printed forthwith and distributed to the delegates 
on the day for discussion of the subject. The proposal for 
party reorganization was put over for a month to give the 
constituent organizations time to debate it. The draft of the 
party program was put over for such discussion until next 
June. In the current temper of the public toward the queues 
outside the bake shops and meat markets, there was naturally 
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bitter attack upon the government’s handling of the foa 
question. But when J. R. Clynes, M.P., a labor member o} 
the food administration, turned the tables, charged the union 
with failing to cooperate in the local councils and put it uf 
to them to work out a better scheme, he carried his audience 
with him. 7 
All through the conference, sympathy for the oppressed of 
all nations and “grousing” against abuses at home were some 
how or other, in true British psychology, linked with a matter 
of fact grappling with practical things. The old watch-cries },) 
against capitalistic excesses had their customary echoes, yet 
somehow the impression abided that here was developing some- 
thing different from both rigid continental socialism and the 
old trade unionism—something more organic, freer than the 
one, broader than the other; British both in its obvious in- 
consistencies and in its evident downright competence. 
Indeed, the pre-war preachers of class hatred were con- 
spicuous by their absence. “The old-line Socialists in Eng- 
land have, in truth, been split by the great war into two _ 
groups—one, the British Socialist Party, perhaps fairly analo- © 
gous in its direct opposition to the war to the stand of the 
American Socialist Party (its offices were raided by the gov- 
ernment and literature confiscated that it had planned to © 
distribute at the Nottingham meeting of the Labour Party) ; — 
the other, a race-hatred, jingo group—the National Socialist 
Party—which, unlike the Labour Party, makes no distinction 
between the German government and the German people. 
Its resolution declaring against any international conference 
“so long as the Germans occupy the territories they have 
seized and carry on their campaign of murder, outrage and — 
piracy,’’ was heavily defeated at the inter-allied labor confer- 
ence in London last August. This last, in passing, is the 
present position of the American Federation of Labor. | 
There was a very evident resurgence of feeling of working- ~ 
class brotherhood at Nottingham, and Bolsheviki, Frenchmen, — 
and Belgians were made to feel by the applause which fol- 
lowed each speaker that the things in common were bigger 
than the things in difference. 
The delegates began with singing Connell’s familiar Red 
Flag, which was distributed by the labor Herald. They did 


not balk nor turn a hair at the second stanza, which runs: 


Look round—the Frenchman loves its blaze; 
The sturdy German chants in praise; 

In Moscow’s vaults its hymns are sung; 
Chicago swells the surging throng. 


They sang it with the unction of a Progressive Party rally © 
singing Onward, Christian Soldiers, but with this difference: 
they knew the words, and with one accord they gave the full- 
throated chorus for a seventh and last time at its close, sing- 
ing it standing, heads up, in a great rolling bass: 


Then raise the scarlet standard high! 
Within its shade we'll live or die; 
Tho’ cowards flinch and traitors sneer, 
We'll keep the red flag flying here. 


From the gallery, before they had sat down, the call came 
for three cheers for the Russian revolution. They were given. 
Three cheers for the Austrian working class strike [then on]. 
They were given. Three cheers for peace. Given with three 
times the volume of the others. A further call from the gal- 
lery for three ‘“‘boos” for the labor “comb-out” raised more of 
a laugh than a cheer. As they sat down, I endeavored to 
size up these people who had been singing, as Ramsay Mac- 
Donald had said, democratic songs, and cheering in wartime. 
This was not what people call a “Cooper Union crowd.” A 
day or so later at the headquarters hotel, one member of the 
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government labor delegation which has since come to Amer- 
ica, pointed with a flip of his thumb at a party of long-haired, 
thin-cheeked agitators at a nearby table; there was a girl with 
them with bobbed hair and a Socialist minister in black. ‘And 


_ they talk of that kind being in the ministry, eh?” he scoffed. 
| But this hall-full of labor delegates were predominantly of an- 
_ other sort, with wrists as thick as his own and heads less solid. 
| It was made up of men forty years old or older. ‘There were, 
a dozen bald heads in the first five rows, and as many polls 
| of gray hair—perhaps a third of the fifty men who sat in 
them. And speaker after speaker who got up in the course 
| of the three days’ proceedings came to my mind when, before 


leaving England, one of the leading economists told me in a 
matter-of-fact way that there were in the Labour Party more 
men of capacity and experience, fitting them for responsibility 
and leadership in seeing England through the reconstruction 
period, than in either the coalition government or the Liberal 
Party. 

But at this first evening at Nottingham it was the fraternal 
delegates who spoke, and what they said is current evidence of 
the different angles from which the different allied labor and 
Socialist groups are approaching common action. 


A Message from Stockholm 


THE first speaker was Camille Huysmans, before the war 
secretary of the International Socialist Bureau at Brussels, 
and since, secretary of the Dutch-Scandinavian committee 
presided over by Hjalmar Branting (the Swedish Socialist 
leader), which has promoted the Stockholm conferences. 
Huysmans’ arrival in England was noted in some of the Lon- 
don papers by the publication of paragraphs describing him 
as pro-German and saying that he had gotten out of occupied 
Belgium on a German pass. The fact that at Nottingham 
he was in informal and frequent conference with Emile 
Vandervelde, member of the Belgian ministry which is known 
to have turned down repeated overtures for a separate peace, 
is perhaps sufficient indication that, however much the two 
men may differ in policy, his sincerity commands the respect 
of his fellow countrymen. 

Huysmans brought the greetings of the organizing com- 
mittee of the international conference at Stockholm, the 
Socialists of Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Holland and 
that part of the Russian social democracy which is associated 
with them. He is of the slender student type which we asso- 
ciate with the “intellectuals” whether in Socialist meetings 
or university halls. Above his glasses was a high, square fore- 
head with black hair thrown back. A long, thin neck upheld 
his high-boned face. Even when, at the outset of his remarks, 
he raised a laugh by saying that he was especially happy to 
come from Stockholm because it is a “prohibited area,” there 
was only a momentary relaxation of the sober tension of the 
man. “The fact that I am permitted to come to Great 
Britain,” he went on, “‘is a mark of the confidence which your 
government has in me. I regret that your government has not 
so much confidence in you.”’ In explaining the activities of 
the Stockholm committee he said [here and later, I depend 
for my quotations very largely on long hand notes]: 


My friends had the impression, and it was also the impression 
of a man who is a devoted friend of British democracy—M. Brant- 
ing—that in the capitalist societies war organizations are like iron 
walls opposite each other, unable to crush one another, unable to 
have a real military result. If we had this conviction that militarism 
had no solution unaided in itself, then there was need of another 
way out. This conviction has been deepened by events. The 
German and Austrian armies from the east are now cast on the 
western front where the forces are, to a certain degree, again of 
the same strength. 
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We were of the opinion that peace, if it were to be what the 
workers wanted, ought to be prepared by Socialists and labor parties 
across the war, and drawn up in such a manner that it would endure 
in the years to come. This policy was not understood. I will not 
defend myself against what has been said in leaflets and in papers. 
According to some we were sold to William the Second, and accord- 
ing to others we were the tools of Poincaré. But the result of the 
contrary policy has been that Russia was pushed to the extreme left 
wing. We thought that if in the Entente countries there was a clear 
statement of war aims and a general agreement, labor at last in 
Germany and Austria would be compelled to act along the same 
lines as ourselves. 


I know that the moderate statements of the American and English 
governments of late have made more impression on the German 
people than their governments have acknowledged. My comrades 
charged me to explain these points and to say that we approve the 
tactics proposed by British labor. 


As we understand them, you will first make clear your own war 
aims on democratic lines. Second, these war aims will be made the 
basis of agreement between the working classes of the allied coun- 
tries. After your inter-allied war aims are clear, your statement 
will come before an international conference of all labor. I am 
convinced that through this method we shall arrive at solutions 
not only for today but for tomorrow. For your solution will not be 
complete if there could be a war tomorrow. A first step must be 
disarmament. The second, we want a system across the world of 
a society of nations without economic war. Third, peace must not 
only have a solution for states; it must have a solution, at least a 
minimum solution, for the question of nationalism. 


In conclusion, Huysmans said: 


You have a great responsibility. It depends upon you whether 
the International shall be the first bridge across the world; whether 
a new International shall. come into being, greater, stronger, repre- 
senting all working classes, all peoples—an International which shall 
be across the world what your British Labour Party will be in your 
own country—the leading political power. 


As Huysmans represents another and earlier approach to 
the question of an international labor conference from that 
of the British workers, it may be well to set down something 
of the relation between the two. For, if we go back but a 
year we find the British Labour Party not at all taking the 
initiative in the matter, but rather hanging back. In Janu- 
ary, 1917, its convention at Manchester voted against partic- 
ipating in an international. conference as promoted by the 
Stockholm committee. In March last, its executive turned 
down an invitation from the French Socialist Party for a 
conference of allied Socialists in Paris; in May, it turned down 
invitations to consultations arranged by the Dutch-Scandi- 
navian committee in Stockholm. It did not respond to the 
announcement shortly thereafter that the Russian Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies had decided to issue invita- 
tions ‘‘to the Socialist and labor parties of all nations to a 
conference, with a view to securing the adoption of a general 
working class peace policy”—other than to appoint a com- 
mittee to visit Russia, which never set out. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Henderson, then a member of the 
British War Council and one of the labor leaders opposed 
to an international conference, had proceeded to Petrograd 
on a government mission, in the course of which he met the 
executives of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council and spoke 
to them in his capacity as secretary of the Labour Party. It | 
was made clear to him that whether the British workers par- 
ticipated or not, an attempt would be made by the Russians 
to hold the conference. Out of his experience in Russia, 
Henderson came to believe that unless negotiations for a con- 
structive peace were associated in the minds of the Russian 
people with their new government, it would crumple—as it 
later did; that many confused ideas were current in Russia as 
to the aims for which his fellow countrymen were continuing 
the struggle, and such a conference would clear them up; and 
that it would be “highly inadvisable and perhaps dangerous 
for the Russian representatives to meet representatives from 
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enemy and-neutral countries alone.” On the other hand, he 
made it equally clear that British labor could only join in 
the conference if it were turned from an obligatory conference 
to a consultation for the purpose of exchanging views. 


I made it as plain as I was capable of doing that if a conference 
was held in which we participated there could be no question of 
negotiating peace terms. I pointed out that the socialists and labor 
parties in this and other countries were not yet the nation, and that 
the only people who were responsible for negotiating actual peace 
terms were the governments of the respective countries, for upon 
them rested, on behalf of the people, the entire responsibility. 


I quote from his report to the special party conference held 
in London last August, which followed consultations between 
Russian and British labor leaders in London, and Russian, 
British and French labor leaders in Paris, at which the British 
reconsidered their decision to stay out of the conference; and 
on the other hand, its consultative character was agreed to 
by the others. On Henderson’s recommendation and by a 
vote of 1,846,000 to 550,000, the executive was sustained. 
Henderson was charged by the prime minister with a breach of 
faith as a member of the War Council, and resigned; and 
announcement was made that the government would issue no 
passports to British delegates to attend the Stockholm meet- 
ing. An inter-allied conference in London at the end of 
August, although sixty-eight delegates representing eight na- 
tionalities were present, reached no definite agreements with 
respect either to war aims or to the conditions of an interna- 
tional conference; and apparently got snarled up over the 
question of minority and majority representations and votes. 


Building Up From the Bottom 


So rr was that the British labor movement started in to 
build up from the bottom again. And the first opportunity 
which offered showed the overwhelming swing of feeling 
among the rank and file. This was at the Blackpool meeting 
in early September of the British Labour Congress—the 
national organization of British trade unions on industrial 
lines. . By a vote of 2,849,000 to 91,000, a compromise reso- 
lution which, as such, was put forward by Robert Smillie and 
seconded by Will Thorne, threw the Stockholm meeting for 
the present into the junk heap, emphatically protested against 
the government’s refusal to give passports, declared that a 
general agreement among the working classes of the allied 
nations was ‘“‘a fundamental condition of a successful inter- 
national congress” and recommended that the parliamentary 
committee of the congress be empowered to “assist, arrange 
and take part in such a conference.” 

The executive of the Labour Party accepted this resolution 
as basis for joint action with the Labour Congress. <A joint 
committee was created to redraft a memorandum on the war 
aims; a joint conference of the two bodies was held in London 
in December, which adopted them; the Nottingham meeting 
of the Labour Party in January affirmed them; the inter- 
allied labor conference in London in February subscribed to 
them with minor modifications. 

These characteristics stand out, therefore, in the objects 
of the present British labor offensive: that the international 
conference shall be consultative and not mandatory; that it 
shall be perfectly clear that it is a voluntary exchange of views 
and not an attempt to assume government function; that it 
shall in no way interfere with military effort; that it provides 
for entering into such a conference not as a loose body of labor 
groups meeting for the first time in the presence of a solid 
Germanic delegation, but for joint action by a real alliance 
of allied labor; that it provides for going into the conference 
with a deliberately formulated program of war aims which 
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may be modified as to details, but in which the democratic 
principles at stake are nailed down. 

This is at great variance with the earlier conference projects 
associated with Stockholm and with the Russian Soviet of 
last spring, which were much more binding but were un- 
organized. It is, however, as much at variance with the for- 
mer stand-off position of British labor and with the present 
stand-off position of American labor as it is with the loose-~ 
jointed Brest-Litovsk meetings. These last were without any ~ 
preliminary agreement among the allies; were marked by the 
abandonment of military activity and were conditioned on the — 
belief of the Russian revolutionists that the German working / 
classes would and could hold their governments up to a course ~ 
which would safeguard the republic and the revolution. The i 
strength and the weakness of the Brest-Litovsk meetings was — 
that, as the London Spectator put it, they were like the pound- ~ 
ing of a mailed fist into a feather-bed. Now, the British labor 
offensive is neither a gauntlet nor a bedtick. It is a crow-bar. 
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The Bolsheviki Program 
THE Bolsheviki had a spokesman at Nottingham in M. 
Litvinoff, who for nine years had been a political refugee — 
in London—a stocky, heavy-set Russian Jew with the glasses — 
of a reader and the heavy jaw of a street speaker. 
“T come before you no longer to protest against the friend- 
ship of your government with ours as in the past,” he began, 


Rather I stand here as representative of a government the like 
_of which the world has never seen. For the first time in history the 
proletariat has achieved supreme power in one of the largest states 
in the world. I pray you, comrades, to disabuse yourselves of the 
notion spread by the capitalist press that the Bolsheviki have usurped 
power like a band of thugs. In spite of sabotage of officials of the 
old government, they have carried through a revolution in the most 
approved way; and if they were a band of adventurers they would 
have been thrown out long ago. 
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The establishment of the socialist administration may seem to you 
miraculous in view of the economic backwardness of Russia. That 
has rather made it possible. The capitalist classes had not attained 
full power or sway over the minds of the working classes. That 
explains the hold of the socialist movement in 1905. It was sup- 
pressed, but lived. Nor did the war dampen the revolutionary spirit. 
On the contrary, the capitalist hungering after Constantinople and 
Armenia increased the hatred of the working classes and increased 
the revolutionary energy. Theirs was a revolution not only against 
the Czar and his regime, but against allied capitalists. 


There was absolute silence among the upturned British 
faces before him, broken only now and then by hand-clapping 
here and there. ‘The Russian workers,” he went on, “wanted 
peace as well as freedom and social reform. The Russian 
workers revolted not only against the inexcusable conduct of 
the war, but against the war itself.’ Here, at the end of 
each sentence, the crowd burst into cheers. He continued: 
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They revolted against the war by revolting against its authors and 
advocates. In the March revolution the power passed into the 
hands of the working classes, but they allowed it to be held by the 
liberals. The Bolsheviki leaders-were not in Russia. They were 
in Siberia, many of them. Others, like Lenine and Trotzky, were 
living abroad, unable to return owing to obstacles put in the way 
by the Entente governments. Therefore the only leaders were the 
moderate socialists who openly advocated the cry of the people for 
peace, for no annexations, no indemnities and the right of self- 
determination, but they did not carry these things out. 
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So the masses came into the streets again. They had had an object 
lesson in depending upon moderate Socialists. This resulted in 
putting new men into the cabinet, but these soon became the abject 
slaves of the liberals. The cry for peace became a mere phrase; 
a badly conceived offensive was attempted; the arrest of revolu- 
tionary leaders followed; the revolution began to fizzle out. 


Again the masses came into the streets. If the revolution had 
continued to drift in the same direction it would have given rise 
to the restoration of the monarchy. The laboring classes turned 
their eyes to the revolutionary party which had from the first stood 
for the complete power of the soviets. On the night of November 7, 
the government under Kerensky was transferred to the Russian 
Congress of Soldiers’ and Workers’ Delegates. 
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BRITISH LABOR PAMPHLETEERING 


XAMPLES of the hammer and tongs 

way in which war aims are being 
threshed out. At the right, a dodger 
distributed by the British Workers’ 
League at Nottingham during the labor 
conference. The smaller panels are from 
the labor “Herald,;’ George Lansbury’s 
militant weekly, which is banned from 
the foreign mails but circulates freely in 
the British Isles. 


QUR QUESTIONS TO THE 
PREMIER 


DOES the Government accept the principle 
of no annexations? 

If so, 

Will it declare that we will annex no terri- 
tory either directly ot indirectly ? 

Will it repudiate all claim to Palestine, or 
Mesopotamia, or Samoa, or Togoland, or 
Egypt, or East Afr-ca, or South-West Africa? 

Will it refuse to help its Allies in TREIR 
alms of aggression ? 

Does the Government accept the principle 
of seli-determination? 

If so, why does it reject the plan of a 
referendum for Alsace-Lorraine? And for 
Ireland? And for India? And for ‘* Un- 
redeemed Italy *’? 


LLOYD GEORGE—ANSWER, PLEASE! 


OUR QUESTIONS TO THE PREMIER 
rs 


WERE you, or were you not, a party to the 
Secret Treaties for the aggrandisement of 
ourselves and our Allies? 

If you WERE, how can you face an 
audience of men who trusted yoo to fight for 
democracy ? , 

If you were NOT, by what. incredible 
meglect or betrayal-came it that you, a mem- 
ber of the War Cabinet, were not made aware 
of the monstrous aims to which it had com- 
mitted this country ? 

Haye you even now denounced those 
treaties and the men who made them? 

Will you make an explicit repudiation of 
them? 

Or are you planning to pour out torrents of 
our blood to win Syria for France and terrt- 
torial ag¢randisement in the Balkans and in 
Asia for Italy? 

Is this your interpretation of a war for 
“Freedom, Democracy, Peace ’’? 


LLOYD GEORGE—ANSWER, PLEASE! 


OUR QUFSTIONS TO THE PREMIER 
— 


WHY are you ‘still silent about the 
economic resolutions’ of the Paris Con- 
ference? — those seeds of another Arma. 


MANIFESTO OF THE BRITISH WORKERS’ LEAGUE. 


FELLOW COUNTRYMEN! 

A Conference of members of the British Labour Movement recently adopted a Declaration on War Aims in the 
name of the organised workers of this country, without consultation or mandate. It was actually endorsed by only a 
minority of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, while—as is well known—Pacifists are in a 
majority on the Labour Party Executive. 


This Declaration is ambiguous, equivocal, and self-contradictory. Conceived in secret diplomacy and intrigue, it 
was born of an unholy alliance between Pacifist Individualism and Cosmopolitan Syndicalism. It in no sense represents 
the temper or the opinions of the great mass of the British manual workers. The reasonable and democratic request that 
the etiartion should be referred to the rank and file of the movement for due consideration was refused by the majority 
of those present, and it was rushed through a Conference which had no authority to issue such a Declaration. 


What are the main features of this statement ? 


The Declaration demands “The frank abandonment ot every form of Imperialism.” It draws no distinction 
between the Empire of Great Britain and the Empire of Germany. It places in the same category the British Dominions 
in Canada, in Australia, in South Africa, in India, and the German dominion over Poland and Alsace-Lorraine, and the 
Imperialism of Austria over her Slav subjects. All forms of Imperialisin are alike condemned without qualification. 
Yhe Declaration is an indictment of Great Britain and the Dominions-beyond-the-Seas, and the authors of the statement, 
ipparently forgetful of the splendid heroism of our Colonial brothers in defence of the common patrimony, summon us—at 
he bidding of Continental and British Bolsheviks—to co-operate with them in the task of destroying the Empire which 
countless generations of Britons have slowly and heroically built up. 


Paying lip-service to the cause of martyred Belgium and qualifying an earlier declaration on behalf of an 
emancipated Alsace-Lorraine, the authors of this grotesque Declaration actually have the audacity to propose that the 
immense African Empires of Great Britain and France and the vast dependencies of our Allies, Belgium and Portugal, in 
the same continent should be ceded to a ‘“Super-National Authority.” Under such an arrangement it is needless to say 
that Germany would enjoy equal political, industrial and commercial advantages with our own countrymen and our Allies 
throughout the large territories which the Huns have only succeeded in devastating. 


The authors of this Declaration proclaim their desire to rob their fellow-citizens throughout the Empire of the 
advantages bequeathed by those who secured for Britons the control of the raw materials of vital industries. They 
demand what they call the “Open Door” for the free entry of German commodities into the British Empire, not as an 
instrument to secure equal rights for British industry in Germany, but apparently as a German birthright in Britain. 


They demand likewise the supply of commodities after tite War to the enemy now in arms against us, not according 
to their purchasing power but according to their needs. Thus they would deprive the British workers of the advantages 
they would otherwise aSsuredly gain by our practical control of raw material. Not satisfied with this example of pro- 


f Germanism, which they call Internationalism, the authors of this Declaration propose to absolve Germany from the 


enalty of paying for the ravayes*wrought in the territories retained by her armies, and suggest the institution of an 


j Wetersaconel Fund under International Control, to which we and our Allies, as well as the enemy, shall contribute for 


this purpose. 


This Declaration is issued without consultation with, or reference to, our fellow Britons beyond the seas, Who have 
contributed hundreds of thousands of the flower of our race to the defence of our common Empire! 


FELLOW CITIZENS! 
These ideas are utterly antagonistic to the soul of British Labour. 


If these ideas were to be only partly realised, the anarchic fate of Russia would be the fate of Britain. Their 
promulgation signifies that the Labour Caucus has been captured by the tireless intrigues of the Independent Labour 
Party, the sinister sentimentalists of the Union of Democratic Control, and ofa handful oi British Bolsheviks inspired by a 
base cosmopolitanism who dream mad dreams of barricades and booty. Their common agitation exploits every discontent, 
plays on every fanaticism, and grows fat on war weariness. 


BRITONS! 


No Restitution, no Reparation, no Security but through Victory! As Germany tore up the “scrap of paper” in 
regard to Belgium, so within the last few days she has concluded an armistice with the Russian Soviet, promising not to 
move a man or a gun against the Western Allies. The ink on this second ‘‘scrapof paper” is not dry. Yet your brothers 
in France are withstanding the assault of the very German troops and are falling before the very German guns that have 
been released by the thrice-perjured enemy from the Russian Front! What guarantees can you secure from such a 
Government and people except the destruction of their military power ? 


Shall we belie our national character—our traditional tenacity? Shall we prove ourselves a degenerate brood of a 
race of lions? Shall we falter and faint while the enemy is still pressing on? Is this the wish of British Labour? They 
lie who suggest such things! The British workers who haye fought so splendidly and given so ungrudgingly are not 
represented by this Cabal of Faint-Hearts, but by the countless* thousands of men in khaki who are helping to hold the 
trenches from the Channel to the Adriatic, and whose victorious arms are hurling back the murderous Turk from the 
Mediterrancan to the Persian Gulf, and by the men in blue whose skill and courage release and hold free the oceans 
of the world. 


Let us, then, who are left at least strive to be worthy ot the heroism and self-sacrifice ot our soldiers and sailors. Let 
us hold fast to secure the only sure, enduring and democratic peace—the peace that will come at no distant date through 
glorious and decisive Victory. 


Signed for the British Workers’ League, 
J. A, SEDDON, Chairman of the General Council. 
J.F. GREEN, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
VICTOR FISHER, Hon. Sec. 
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OUR QUESTIONS TO TITE PREMIER 


OUR QUESTIONS TO THE PREMIER 
Se 


WHY did you mislead the Man-Power Con- 
ference as to the comments of the German 
Press on President Wilson’s spech? 


IS not conference a better way than 
slaughter ? 


Then how dare you appeal to Labour to 


geddon, 


By your silence you have put their. most 
potent weapon into the hands of the German 
militarists; with it they drive their mea into 
the trenches; you have dismayed the German 
people, who long for peace; you say, in effect, 
“* Win the war, or starve after the war.” 

Are you Lloyd George—or Von Tirpitz? 

Will you denounce the Paris Resolutions? 


Or are you afraid of denying to our 
capitalists THEIR little. lot of ‘‘ war 
aims’? 


LLOYD GEORGE—ANSWER, PLEASE! 


Did you not know that the journals which 
we should call * Liberal’ havé dectared that 
they see in it a possible basis for peace? 


And do you know nothing of what the 


German PEOPLE say? Do you not know 
that. meeting after meeting of the jingo 
‘< Fatherland ” party has been broken up? 

Even your papers have reported these 
things. Do you not read the papers? 

Where is your secret.service ? 

Where are your own cyes? 

Why did you quote Van Tirpitz as the 
Ruthoritative voice of Germany—a Minister 
disgraced and dismissed ? 

Through culpable ignorance? Or——? 


LLOYD GEORGE—ANSWER, PLEASE! 


show you a better way when you yourself 
made that better way impossible? 

Was not Steckholm a better way? 

“Why did you:refuse passports? 

Why did you tell us that Kerensky was 
against it, whem in fact he was NOT? 

Why did you put Henderson on the door« 
mat ?—and dismiss him ?—and gag him ? 

Why did you gag the voice of the demo- 
-vacies of the world when they were striving 
fo utter the great message of peace? 

What were you afraid of? 

Was ‘it of a {ust and general peace, in which 
the Sécret Treaties would have no part? 

Are yeu more afraid of democracy than of 
militarism ? 
LLOYD GEORGE—ANSWER, PLEASE! 
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Has the experiment of the Russian revolutionary people justified 
itself? I mention one word—Brest-Litovsk. There in that little 
barrack town greater and more dramatic history has been made in 
three weeks than in three and a half years of war. The principles 
of no annexation and the right of people to determine their lives 
have been asserted in such a way as to shatter the capitalist war. 
Even if peace does not result from the negotiations, a revolution 
in Germany—and let me hope somewhere else [“‘Say it again,” came 
a cry from the gallery] becomes one of the immediate possibilities. 
We have placed the German people face to face with their govern- 
ments. Either they must accept the democratic principle or continue 
war for territorial conquest. Will the German people accept that 
choice or spend themselves for their Junkers and capitalists to the 
end? I think there can only be one answer. Already we hear the 
rumble of the storm coming from Austria and Hungary. 


But not only have the war aims of the central powers been ex- 
posed; the statesmen of the allied countries have been forced into 
the open, and surely these exposures must have their effect on the 
minds of the workers of the world. By the publication of their secret 
treaties the governments have been given warning that their peoples 
will not put up with mere machinations. 


Internally, the land has been given to the peasants; factories and 
lands have been put in the hands of the workers; the apartments 
of the rich have been made to supply shelter for the homeless; 
local government has been put in the hands of the soviets; banking 
has been nationalized; the army has been democratized by estab- 
lishing the principle of direct election of officers. The full right of 
self-determination has been granted to all nationalities. 


For a space of three months that is not a bad record. It is true 
it has not been wholly carried out into practice in the face of 
capitalistic sabotage. It is also true that if reaction sets in these 
things will be swept away. Yet is it not true that the Bolsheviki 
have given a demonstration to the workers of the world? 


The Russian people are fighting an unequal fight, against the 
imperialists of all nations. They’ have begun a work for general 
peace, which alone they cannot finish. They will fail if they have 
not the response of the workers of all countries—those of the central 
powers as well as the allies. I can only say to British labor: Speed 
up your pace. I hope and trust that you will not allow thousands 
and millions more men to be sacrificed. 

Thus the Maximalist ambassador was given a hearing; he 
was given applause. But his speech in a sense served to de- 
mark the Bolsheviki program from that in which the British 
labor leaders and the allied Socialist speakers who followed 
were engaged upon. Like Huysmans, who preceded him, 
they made it clear that neither in internal nor in international 
procedure did they see eye to eye with him. It was with 
other forces in the Russian political life that they were bound 
by the old ties; and it was the Russian Minimalists who cabled 
acceptance of the war aims adopted at the London conference 
in February. 


The Belgian Socialists 


Tue first of these speakers was Emile Vandervelde, chair- 
man of the old International Socialist Bureau, a holder of 
various portfolios in the Belgian ministry and an indefatigable 
worker for a hundred measures to build up the efficiency and 
morale of the Belgian army. He was stout, dignified, middle- 
aged, with a close-cropped black beard and a black necktie 
over a white shirt. He spoke in French with a ring and mod- 
ulation to his voice which had been lacking in the preceding 
speaker; with restraint and reserve power; a man who had 
argued in parliaments rather than on street corners. His 
emotion was less in the expression of his face than in the tone 
of his voice, which had a minor key and rose at one point to 
an impassioned appeal. How much was understood I do not 
know, but the spirit of the man won repeated applause. 

His translator afforded a similar contrast—short, stocky, a 
Lincoln Steffens in black and pink. This was Sidney Webb, 
the English Fabian—heavy-moustached, eyebrowed and beard- 
ed, his dark hair shot with gray, contrasting with full-blooded, 
clean-shaven cheeks. He wore a black string to his eye- 
glasses and would have passed anywhere for a banker. 

While listening to the Russian representative, said Vander- 
velde, 


FOR MARCH og, 
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I could not help but think of the people of northern France an 
Belgium, of Serbia and the rest. I can understand the enthus 
asm for peace in this fourth winter of war with privations and 
the wastage of youth—from the whole suffering mass of humanity °|) 
goes up the cry for peace. [‘“Hear, hear,” came from the hall.] The |} 
whole world asks for peace, but it asks—what peace? Shall it be 

a peace imposed upon us, or the peace we want—the peace of de- 
mocracy? [Again the cry, “hear, hear.”] Peace without conques 
is not necessarily peace without victory. In order to attain it 
democracy must win a double victory—against those who threate 
us from abroad, and against those in our own country. The internal 
victory, which the Bolsheviki claim, was in no small measure due 
to those leaders of the revolution who preceded them. With us, . 
this internal victory is in no small measure gained, due in the first — 
place to the British proletariat, at whose instance a decisive and ‘| 
lucid reply was obtained from the prime minister of the greatest ‘| 
empire of the world, and found an echo two days later in the mes- - 
sage of the President of the world’s greatest republic. This memor- 
able result will be definitely consolidated on that day when the |} 
Entente governments confirm their unanimous desire in these respects {| 
by means of a collective declaration. 


But if labor is to be strong enough to secure this, he went on, 
it will be necessary for the working classes of the allied coun- 
tries to be united in their war aims. He hoped much from the | 
inter-allied conference—from the workers of England and * 
the United States, along the principles which had been first | 
laid down by Kerensky. | 

His reading of the proceedings at Blackpool, at Bordeau, ° 
at Stockholm, assured him that there would be no great diffi- 
culty in the attainment of that unity. He expressed thanks — 
that the working classes of the allied countries had recognized 
the right of an independent and compensated Belgium. It 
would be his duty to make certain reservations on the war aims — 
of the British Labour Party. He himself had been for the | 
international control of the African colonies. But neverthe- 
less under a capitalistic regime, he felt that there was danger 
that this might result only in the dispossession of the small 
countries. 

It was not enough for the workers of the allied nations 
to be in agreement on formulas. They must be unanimous in 
making their program triumph by all possible means, and this ° 
was the great task which would be imposed upon the prole- ” 
tarlat of democratic nations in the near future. The moment _' 
approached when in mutual agreement they must make a 
solemn appeal to the proletariat at the other side of the 
trenches, asking them if they are on the side of social democ- 
racy against their masters or with their masters against social 
democracy. 

The future of the International depended upon the answer 
of the German proletariat and on them rested the possibility 
of common action against the autocracies of the mailed fist. 
Liebknecht had stood for these principles. ‘The Belgian peo- 
ple had stood for them—and would remain so unflinchingly. 
With the aid of the social democracy of Germany, or without 
their aid, they were resolved to fight to the end for the people’s 
rights. 
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The French Majority 


THERE followed the representatives of the two wings of the 
Socialist Party in France—the majority represented by its 
leader, Renaudel, follower of Jaurés. Tall, heavy-set, small- 
eared, with a roll of flesh at the back of his neck and heavy-: 
pouched in front, he looked a French edition of Boies Penrose. 
He used his arms freely, pounded the table, spoke with a rising 
inflection, every phrase of which was an appeal, every point 
swelling into a torrent of words. What he said had also to 
be translated by Sidney Webb. 

As he had listened to the Russian delegate, he said, he at 
first could not help feeling a certain divergence of thought 
between them. The workers of all countries saw on all hands 


ruin and mourning accumulating, but knew they could not 
get out of their troubles by good will alone. It was their will 
to establish the rights of the people, the government of the 
people by themselves. “They were still facing the dilemma of 
how. After an entire month the Russian delegation had been 
unable to get a single word out of the German negotiators at 
} Brest in favor of the principles laid down by the Russians. 
The German armies had put their hands on Lithuania, Cour- 
land. The Russians said they wanted to have the whole 
people of these provinces consulted. ‘The Germans said no. 
And so long as they said no, the war must go on. Like Van- 
Ndervelde, he could see no other way out—the German and 
} Austrian people must do their duty and throw off militarism. 
The Russian revolution laid down principles which afford a 
way out, but they must be given effect. General rights must 
be established on a proper basis through a league of nations 
and through disarmament. The various governments had 
come to support the principles that President Wilson had 
set forth. “Thus the ideas had gone throughout the govern- 
ments and peoples of the world. But upon the working classes 
of the world rested the responsibility to see to it that these 
principles were given effect. He did not want to speak of 
the ugly claim of the French imperialists for the left bank of 
the Rhine; the French Socialists had stood against it. But the 
same principle applied to Alsace-Lorraine. ‘The question of 
the provinces taken from France could not be settled by force; 
it was not merely a territorial question, but a question of the 
reassertion of general rights. He contended that the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine should give their view and that disannexation 
must precede a plebiscite. 

Differences there were, he went on, but those differences 
could well'be adjusted if submitted to the judgment of the 
world. Germany must submit disputed question to that judg- 
ment. There and there only could true internationalism be 
grounded, on the lines of general rights and self-determination 
of the people’s concern. ‘This principle must not be a vase 
which can be shattered ; it must be a living thing and the work- 
ing classes must make it so. When the French Socialists were 
prevented by their government from going to Stockholm—if 
their government had not been blind!—that is the message 
they would have given. 


The French Minority 


RENAUDEL’s address was broken fairly at. the outset by a 
burst of cheers. It had nothing to.do with what he said, but 
to the appearance on the platform of a well-recognized and 
popular figure—the belated representative of the French 
minority—Longuet—grandson of Karl Marx, born in Lon- 
don and educated there, who has spent his life in France. He 
is tall, spare, a bit stooped, with a long black coat and a mass 
of wavy black hair more suggestive of the artist or the musi- 
cian than any of the men who had preceded him. He spoke 
in fluent English and his instant ability to get into close con- 
‘tacts with his listeners, their evident friendship of long stand- 
ing, made altogether clear what the English workers were 
searching for when they passed resolutions the following day 
for some simple international tongue! 

“This has been a year of great events,” he said, “and the 
greatest of these has been the Russian revolution. It has been 
a year of trial, but a year which has given to the working 
class energy. 


We are told that the Stockholm meeting failed. Yet when the 
governments prevented the meeting from taking place, how could 
they say it failed? The greatest testimony of its success is the 
activity of the working-class movement in all the countries. All the 
Socialist Parties are unanimous in their demand for a just and 
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democratic peace. All agree on the big principles which the Russian 
revolution has put forth. All are against conquest; all against 
plundering; all against killing of millions for it. The effect of their 
stand has been shown in the recent statements of statesmen who are 
now speaking the same words that Socialists were denounced for 
as traitors a year ago. We want peace and the principle of self- 
determination for each nationality. And this principle is one which 
must be applied by each to his own country. We believe that a 
wrong was committed against Alsace-Lorraine forty years ago. But 
a similar wrong would be committed, if against the will of Alsace- 
Lorraine, it should now be given over to such or such a country. 
We want reparation for the crime of forty-five years ago. But that 
reparation is a demand that the people of Alsace-Lorraine shall 
say what their future shall be. [The French minority believe the 
plebiscite should be under international control.] Never had there 
been so complete an understanding among the working classes as 
now. And the belief in an international union of working classes 
(after the war which was supposed to break it up) will be stronger 
and deeper than ever. 


Elements in the British Majority 


THE session was closed by Ramsay MacDonald, who was 
greeted by cheers which were not to be compared with any 
which had gone before. Men rose in their seats to give them. 
Slender, square-chinned, with a heavy black moustache, with 
tinges of gray in his shock of hair—his was the instant appeal 
of the born orator. He was glad that the first note of the 
conference had been a note of fraternity and internationalism. 
He welcomed the representative of the cooperative movement 
and welcomed the representative of the self-government move- 
ment in India who had spoken; welcomed thé spokesman for 
Russia still in the turmoil of revolution; welcomed the old 
comrades from Belgium and France. Of Vandervelde he said, 


We assure him that however we may differ in some things, there is 
no difference between him and us regarding national self-determina- 
tion; no difference between him and us that Belgium must be free and 
independent. If we made peace today without that, peace would be 
false, and in two or three years militarism would raise its head more 
devilish than ever before. ; 


To the French delegates he said that if democracy is to do 
its work, democracy must defend the right of freedom of 
choice. He was glad to have heard the spokesmen for both 
groups because the English wanted to hear both sides and 
understand the French democracy and march with them. 
“We all want peace,” he went on. ‘‘We want no patched-up 
peace; we want no truce. We have never had anything else. 
We want peace. If we had two or three more of our inter- 
national comrades here, what is there to hinder us from going 
to our hotels tonight and beginning negotiations? Just as we 
have valued the expressions from France, how much more 
would it mean if we had expressions from the other belliger- 
ents? I daresay we would know what our disagreements then 
are. That would be the first step. “Then we could discuss 
them. ‘That would be the next step. By the end of the 
month, who can say we should not have reached an under- 
standing that would mean the saving of thousands of our best 
blood?” Then it was that he gave as a peroration the para- 
graphs that were quoted at the outset of this article. 

That first evening meeting was significant in bringing into 
play some of the men who counted for most in the succeeding 
London conference, held after I left England, and who will 
figure largely in any international gathering. To round out 
the showing, quotation can be made from two further speeches 
at the Nottingham conference, the first the presidential address 
by W. Frank Purdy, who represents the Ship-constructors’ 
and Shipwrights’ Association. In the course of it he said: 


Do the peace negotiations between Russia and the central empires 
show that Germany is willing to agree to the formula of “no annexa- 
tions and no indemnities?” The military party in Germany have 
again assumed the ascendancy. Why? Look at the war map of Bu- 
rope, and that will supply the reason. The Germans hold more terri- 
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tory of the allies in 1917 than they did in 1915. While Germany still 
occupies these territories, a peace by negotiation ‘would be interpreted 
by her as a victory for herself and her allies and would fasten mili- 
tarism more strongly on the people of Germany and more strongly 
on the people of the British empire and the whole world. It might 
bring peace; but it would be a drawn and inconclusive peace and 
would leave future generations exposed to a renewal of this terrible 
carnage. If Germany and her allies are not willing to declare 
that they accept the principles which our government and the 
President of the United States have now published to the world, 
then we must fight on. No other course is left open to us, if we 
value our honor as a nation and our pledged word to Belgium, 
Serbia and France. We owe it as a duty to those who have made 
the supreme sacrifice, and to those who have been disabled in the 
war, to carry on until a clean peace is secured which will enable the 
peoples of the world to live in security. 


The Long Swing of the Pendulum 


Tue tank which was touring the English provincial towns 
in the interest of war bonds, was in Nottingham the week of 
the conference, and President Purdy was a speaker at one of 
the noonday meetings. He has presided with address at 
many of the important labor conferences of the last year in 
England at which war aims have been formulated and dis- 
cussed, and stands at one end of the new working majority, 
the Independent Labour Party group at the other. So far has 
the pendulum swung in the last year that the I. L. P. resolu- 
tion on the war, which would have been voted down a year 
ago at Manchester, had sufficient votes to carry it at Notting- 
It was shelved for the sake of unity with the Labour 
Congress which had already. passed the joint resolution printed 
in last week’s SuRVEY; but as evidence of the trend of feeling 
of the rank and file today, it is of significance. It read: 


ham. 


That in the opinion of this conference the war marks the break- 
down of the old method of diplomacy which settled the international 
relations of the peoples without consulting, or even informing them; 
it declares that in the ‘past the failure has not been with soldiers, 
but with “statesmen, who have used victories to impose terms of 
peace which left suspicion, hate and resentment behind, which were 
followed by military alliances and armaments, and which violated 
the principles of self-government in order to satisfy military de- 
mands and imperialist appetites; it therefore calls upon the govern- 
ment, if the sacrifices of the war have not been in vain, to provide 
for the direct representation ‘of the organized democracy in every 
conference which discusses the conditions of peace, to reject war aims 
which give the war the character of an imperialist venture, and to 
use its influence and authority in every possible way to remove 
the causes of war; to this end, the conference declares that no 
obstacle should be put in the way of responsible representatives 
of labor conferring together with a view to arriving at such an 
understanding upon the problems of Europe, as will receive the 
cooperative support of all the democracies, without which there 
can be no lasting peace. 


It is Arthur Henderson who serves as the link holding to- 
gether the various elements in the new working majority. 
‘The swing to the left would have gone on without him. As 
a member of the War Council, he was losing his grip on the 
labor movement; his dismissal by the government reinstated 
him; and he had the adroitness to make the most of it tacti- 
cally, the keenness to sense the tide, and the statesmanship 
to help turn the unrest and mass movement of the rank and 
file into a constructive program. 

My first impression of him was unfavorable. “This was 
at the Labour Party Headquarters at 1 Victoria street, before 
the conference, when he responded to an inquiry with a bit 
of a formal stump speech, such as he must have given a hun- 
dred times. But on the platform of the Nottingham meeting 
he won my entire respect. He represents the Iron-founders’ 
Society, as a trade unionist; has long been a member of Parlia- 
ment. He is in the fifties and, with his long Prince Albert coat, 
his neatly slicked hair, the worn but firm marking of his face, 
he has not a few of the marks of the manual worker who has 
forged to the front either in business, public office or labor 
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leadership. He is a rare handler of men, with an old par- 
liamentarian’s trick of declaring in vehement speech some 
conservative course. He came out of every tilt on the floor — 
of the convention on top, including one with no less formidable 
an opponent than John Hodge of the Iron, Steel and Kindred 
Trades Association, in which the latter publicly apologized. 
An English social worker described him as a development over 
any labor leader in the past—in the fact that he has the~ 
sagacity to surround himself with a group of men of parts 
upon whom he draws for ideas and counsel. Henderson’s © 


own contributions to the hard-thinking and clear utterance 


that is going forward is by no means the least of the group. 
Three quotations from him may well complete this present- 
ment of the war purposes of the labor movement. 

The first was at Nottingham. 
of the joint resolutions and the program of action set forth in 
them. 
follow: 


The war has been unnecessarily prolonged because of a refusal 
during the last six or eight months to state the war aims of the 
allied countries, especially when the conditions for negotiations were 
much more favorable than they are now. <A favorable moment 
can only be brought about when the governments of the allied 
countries have made it unmistakably clear that their joint war aims 
are in strict harmony with thé magnificent statement of President 
Wilson and the war-aims declaration of the British labor movement. 
The resolution also calléd on the workers of the central powers to 
declare their war aims and press their governments to make declara- 
tions of war aims. It was only when those declarations could be 
placed side by side with the declarations of the allies and of labor 
that they would see that the gulf between them was sufhciently 
bridged to justify them in getting face to face and trying to span 
the gulf. 


Finally, the resolution called for facilities for attending an inter- 
national conference provided that the allied labor parties reached a 
general agreement. If they wanted a people’s peace they must be 
there to see that it was attained. 
were opened tomorrow it would be a mistake if the workers’ move- 
ment could not open their conference concurrently. But in order to 
have a conference either before the peace congress.of the powers or 
concurrently, they must have facilities. They had given the govern- 
ment a concession by substituting Switzerland for Stockholm. They 


did not care where they met, but they did care that they should meet © 


as soon as the conditions laid down had been fulfilled. 


Organizing the Unrest 


THE second was his statement in early February, urging the — 
government to meet the Amalgamated Society of Engineers — 
for conference on the application of the man-power bill, and 
strongly urging the workers not to lay down tools in what — 
he regarded as a mistaken effort to force the government to _ 


Here he said: 


We are all weary of war. 


begin negotiations. 


Here he spoke in support — 


The gist of his remarks as quoted in the English press — 


Immediate peace is the greatest need 
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If a conference of the governments 


of the world. But peace cannot be achieved by one section of labor 


acting by itself. 
as a whole has discovered by conference the conditions of an honor- 
able and democratic peace worthy of the unimaginable. sacrifices 
the people have made. 


The temper of the workmen is most dangerous. The unyielding 
attitude of the government is bringing the country to the verge of 
industrial revolution, and unless a more just and reasonable attitude 
is adopted I am seriously apprehensive that an irreparable break 
between an important section of industrial labor and the government 
will result. . 


In the past, labor has responded with real patriotism, fully and 
freely. Is it too much to appeal to the patriotism of the government? 
I strongly urge the government to display a more reasonable spirit. 


Peace will come when the working-class movement — 


Hasty measures of the kind contemplated may not only embarrass 


those of us who are trying to promote a moral and political offensive 
on the part of the working classes and destroy their unity. They 
also may give to the reactionary forces further opportunities to 
divide and weaken our efforts. Democratic diplomacy has begun. 

. Peace must be made on these terms and on no other. That is 
our policy. It will be presented as a moral ultimatum to the goyern- 
ments from an organized democracy in all the belligerent govern- 
ments, I appeal in all earnestness to the workers not to wreck this 
great triumph of the international working-class movement in the 
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field of diplomacy by a precipitate action which can only end in 
discrediting and defeating the democratic cause. 


Following the inter-allied conference in London at which 
the British war aims, modified at various poin.s as result of 
discussion, were subscribed to by French, Italian, Belgian, 
Portuguese, Rumanian and South African delegates, and at 
which, this agreement arrived at, plans were laid for further- 
ing an international conference, Henderson is quoted in the 
cables as summing up the principles and program thus: 


Our proposals, in short, stand for the establishment of a league 
of nations on a firm basis, provided that all the peoples of all the 
countries associated with such a league insist upon international 
cooperation for disarmament and for the prevention of future war- 
fare. By adopting these views the conference has declared for the 
absolute freedom and integrity of Belgium, Serbia, Rumania, and 
Montenegro, and that every territorial change shall, so far as we 
are concerned, be based mainly on justice and right, thus making for 
the permanency of a world peace. 

Those are our aims, and, I may say, our irreducible minimum, and 
as soon as they are secured we desire to enter into the fullest inter- 
national intercourse with all the nations of the world. 

We repudiate any and every attempt to institute an economic 
boycott, or bring about the economic isolation of Germany. We aim 
at securing a peace of the peoples, but the peoples themselves must 
be the guarantors. On these conditions not only are we prepared to 
carry on the war, but to see to it that we shall secure a just peace. 

We are convinced this world conflict can only be ended in one of 
three ways—the absolute predominance of all militarism, the ex- 
haustion of all the combatants, or by conciliation. We believe that 
sooner or later the last of these methods must be resorted to by all 
the belligerents. We are willing to negotiate with the enemy, but 
not with an olive branch in our hands while he clutches a sword 
in both of his. No, we look into the future and regard the problem 
with all the seriousness and the importance it demands. Both 
sides must be prepared to accept a solution which will have for its 
main object the destruction of militarism. 


Following this meeting, the French delegate, Albert Thomas, 
former minister of munitions, and within the possibilities, next 
premier of France, said: 


The war aims as outlined are the absolute minimum which we 
will accept, and if anybody tries to foist on us a peace not embody- 
ing these terms it will mean a revolution which will not halt until 
justice has been secured, even if that takes fifteen years. 


Vandervelde, Belgian minister of intendence, is quoted as 
saying—and his remark brings us to the relation of American 
labor to the common movement: 


It is absolutely essential to have the Americans with us in our 
effort to establish a basis for a democratic peace. The day when 
Atverican labor will join us is surely not far distant. The United 
States may have been late in entering the war, but I cannot believe 
that the American working classes will be late in joining us in 
shouldering labor’s share of the war’s responsibility. 


American Labor Out of It 


Mr. Gompers has stated that the American Federation of 
Labor did not receive an invitation to the inter-allied confer- 
ence in London until February 11, ten days before it was held. 
Yet at Nottingham, in January, it was freely circulated that 
the American federation had declined to participate. Mr. 
Gompers cabled in the name of the executive council that they 
would not take part in an international meeting, and in his 
Washington’s Birthday address is quoted as saying: 


Shall we meet in council with these men [German labor], gaining 
from us our confidence, swerving us from the path of duty, trying 
to influence us that the government of these democracies are, after 
all, only capitalistic? JI have said, and I say in the name of the 
American labor movement: “You can’t talk peace with us now. 
Either you smash your autocracy, or, by the gods, we will smash it 
for you. Before you talk peace terms, get back from France, get 
back from Belgium, into Germany, and then we will talk peace.” 


This sort of talk leaves the British labor leaders cold. They 


notion of the Prussian hold upon the German workers. 
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believe they are at work on a procedure which will do more 
than swashbuckling to achieve the end Mr. Gompers desires. 
They understand the American feeling, as they went through 
it what seems to them ages ago. “They are scarcely of a 
temper to wait another three years while American labor goes 
through a similar tuition. “Their own experience with the 
grapples of government control in war-time gives them a 
Eng- 
lish labor is freer—and proposes to use its fuller measure of 
freedom so that the less free can act in turn. You hear little 
of atrocities among them. That motive, fanned too hard 
earlier in the war, has burned itself out. They think the 
common men the British are fighting against are much like 
themselves, caught in the grip of war, neither fiends nor made 
of other clay. So long as the German workers are held by 
powers greater than themselves to an assault upon democracy 
and are thrown at the western workers, so long will these shoot 
and be shot. 

The British is the antithesis of the Russian method of 
bringing about a change. They do not propose to down tools 
or down arms at home as the method of bringing the German 
workers around. But how, they ask, are you to counter the 
German imperialists at home if allied labor does. not make 
clear, by forcing a united unimperialistic statement of war 
aims from the allies, that the German working classes will 
not be opening the way to the destruction of Germany if they 
revolt, or threaten to do so; how if allied labor does not 
make clear that it can and will hold its governments to this 
course; how if it does not get these things across to the Ger- 
man Socialists in conference? “That is the way they see it. 


The Unrecognized Delegates to America 


THERE is at present in America, sent over by the British 
government, a labor delegation which is out of touch with the 
whole movement described. I was told that it was selected 
without reference to or consultation with the chief recognized 
national organizations of British labor. The British labor 
unions are organized industrially in the British Labour Con- 
gress with 2,500,000 members. They are organized politically 
in the Labour Party with 2,500,000 members. Together, these 
two organizations include about 4,000,000 members, and they 
are working shoulder to shoulder in the matter of war aims. 

There is a third organization known as the General Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions, which originally grew out of a strike 
insurance fund, and now numbers 800,000 members. ‘The 
textile workers and the mine workers, for example, two of the 
strongest national unions, do not belong to it, and the labor 
men I talked with said it had‘no right to speak for organized 
labor as a whole in England. Somehow or other—possibly 
because of the similarity of names—the American Federation 
of Labor has recognized this third body as the trade union 
authority in England. Yet in 1917 the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trade Union Congress and the executive of the 
Labour Party broke up a joint committee representing those 
two organizations together with the general federation and 
reformed it, excluding the federation. Its president, W. A. 
Appleton, is one of the government delegation now in this 
country. 

Another delegate is identified with the British Workers’ 
League. This is run by Victor Fisher, who was a member of 
the old Social Democratic Party. The league has not only 
attacked the Labour Party, but has announced that it would 
nominate candidates for Parliament in opposition in some con- 
stituencies. When this matter was brought to the attention 
of three well-known labor leaders who had lent their names 
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to the league, they resigned, and at the Nottingham convention 
a resolution was unanimously adopted calling on all members 
of the Labour Party to get out of the league or get out of the 
party. ‘Chey could not serve both. Robert Smillie, president 
of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain and chairman of 
the Triple Alliance, the greatest labor formation in England 
along union lines, called the British Workers’ League on the 
floor of the: convention at Nottingham a “black-leg organiza- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile, the inter-allied conference in London, itself, de- 
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termined to send over to the United States a joint delegation— 
composed of British, French, Belgian and Italian delegates. 
It remains to be seen whether organized labor in America 
will meet them half way. 

The British leaders believe that they are in close step with 
President Wilson in their war aims. At a time when the 
American President is thus taking the lead in a freer and 


more democratic statesmanship, is the American labor move- | 
ment, they ask, to hang behind those of England and the allied — 


countries ? 


Schools in War ‘Time 


What role our schools, school children and teachers shall play in war has been the deep 
concern of all who have thought about the underlying effects of war upon the social system. 
The document here printed in full gives the answer of those who are most concerned with win- 
ning the war. It is signed by the secretary of war, the secretary of the navy, the secretary of the 
interior, and has been approved in its main principles by the secretaries of labor and agriculture. 
The document was read by Commissioner Claxton to the National Council of Education at At- 
lantic City last week and the seven hundred leading educators there present expressed unani- 
mous approval. The printing of copies for wide distribution is only awaiting final approval of 
details by the secretaries of labor and agriculture. Throughout the country the cry has gone up 
for war service by high school boys and girls. In presenting this statement at Atlantic City, 
Commissioner Claxton mentioned, as an example of the futile thing that this cry has led to, the 
establishing of boys’ aviation corps in high schools. It is hoped that the statement will clear 
the air, not only in regard to what our schools ought not to do, but also in regard to what 


they may legitimately do to further our war purposes. 


The Schools 

CHOOL officials in all parts of the country are asking 

the commissioner of education and others for advice 

as to what the schools should do to render the utmost 

service of which they are capable during the war 
emergency. “They desire to know specifically whether they 
can be most helpful by shortening the daily or weekly or 
annual school session, by closing down entirely, by continuing 
as in the past, or by increasing school activities in various 
ways. 

With admirable loyalty and patriotism, the schools stand 
ready and eager to do their full duty, whatever that may be. 
The greatest need at the present time is for some authoritative 
statement which shall make the path of duty and service plain. 

It may be noted that in 1915-16, the latest year for which 
figures are available, there were in public and private high 
schools in the United States 733,856 boys and 877,340 girls; 
total, 36115196: .CReport, ‘Comm. sof Eds) 19175) Vol. II; 
Table 1, p. 513; Table 15, p. 527.) Of the 733,000 boys, 
it has been estimated that approximately 500,000 were 16 
years of age and over. 


The Administration 


The entire spirit of the administration in Washington is, 
and has been from the beginning, that the war should in no 
way be used as an excuse for giving the children of the country 
any less education, in quantity or quality, than they otherwise 
would have had, but, on the contrary, that the schools should 
do everything possible to increase their efficiency, to the end 
that the children now in the schools may at the conclusion of 
their course be even better qualified than ever before to take 
up the duties and responsibilities of life. Both the present 
demands of the war emergency and the prospective demands 


of the necessary readjustments inevitably to follow emphasize 
the need of providing in full measure for the education of all 
the people. 

The President has repeatedly called the attention of the 
nation to the urgent necessity of this special form of conserva- 
tion. 
from the high schools to avail themselves of the opportunities 
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He has particularly urged young people graduating © 


offered by the colleges and technical schools, “to the end that | 


the country may not lack an adequate supply of trained men 


and women,” and he assures young people who are not called — 


to active military service that “by pursuing their courses (in 
school) with earnestness and diligence they also are prepar- 
ing themselves for valuable service to the nation.”’ (July 20, 
1917, letter to Secretary Lane.) i 

Later the President again expressed his “very urgent con- 
cern that none of the educational processes of the country 
should be interrupted any more than is absolutely unavoidable 
during the war.” (January 18, 1918, letter to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education Association. ) 


Conference 


In response to the conviction that the time had come for 
the formulation of a definite statement which might have the 
weight of a government announcement of policy with refer- 
ence to the schools in war time, Secretary Lane early in 
February took the initiative in calling a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the several departments at Washington most 
directly concerned, for the purpose of considering the matter. 
These included the War Department, the Navy Department, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, 
the United States Civil Service Commission, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior through the Bureau of Education. 

As the result of several conferences the following statement 
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has been prepared and formally adopted as expressing the 
attitude of these departments. As such it is commended to 
the school officers and teachers of the country for their care- 
ful consideration. 

This statement includes a brief outline of the most pressing 
needs as seen by each department concerned, followed by a 
summary of conclusions and recommendations. 


The Need in Agriculture 


Before the opening of the war there were in the United 
States about 6,000,000 farmers, and about an equal number 
of farm laborers. In all parts of the country there exists at 
the present time a serious shortage in farm labor. In some 
places even the farmers themselves are deserting the farms for 
the high wages offered in nearby cities. 

Aside from casual work, chores and the like, which might 
be done outside of school hours, the labor of boys under 14 
years of age is not a vital factor on the farm. City boys, 
without farm experience, are not generally useful under 16 
years of age. In some lines of farm work unskilled boys can 
be used in part, under skilled direction. In some lines of 
work a bright, strong boy can step in, without previous experi- 
ence, and be of use almost from the first day. ‘There are, 
of course, some kinds of farm work that a boy without farm 
experience can not be expected to do without training. In 
any case, intelligence, good health and good physical develop- 
ment are essential for useful service on the farm. 

One of the urgent needs on the farms today is for capable 
women to help with the housework. Without such help, 
many farms could not take on additional farm laborers, even 
if they were available, because of the added labor involved in 
providing meals and lodging. 


The Need in the Army and Navy 


The army and navy do not want, and can not use, boys 
under 18 years of age, nor boys nor men of any age who are 
not strong and well-developed physically. So far as the army 
and navy are concerned, there is nothing more important that 
the schools can do than to keep going at full capacity, and at 
the same time to emphasize in every possible way their work 
in physical education. High school boys will render the best 
service of which they are capable by remaining in school until 
completion of the high school course. 

As soon as the army is able to announce definitely its need 
of men possessing certain technical and trade qualifications, 
it will be necessary for large numbers of young men 18 years 
of age and over to respond by taking the training courses that 
may be provided to prepare them in the shortest possible time. 
But, in the meantime, nothing can possibly be gained by boys 
doing otherwise than to continue in school, laying the very 
best possible foundation for such subsequent training. If they 
are wanted, they will be called. 

If the schools will carefully select boys having suitable 
physical development and other necessary qualifications, pre- 
pare them for the various branches of agricultural work, and 
send them out to service on the farms under proper auspices 
during the approaching vacation, they will undoubtedly be 
offering greater relief in the present emergency than would be 
possible by attempting to carry on any work immediately 
under the army or navy. 

Vigorous physical training under discipline furnishes excel- 
lent preparation for civil or military usefulness later on. Such 
value as formal military drill in the high schools may have, 
however, is more likely to be through keeping the boys satisfied 
to remain in school than as a contribution to the immediate 
military strength of the country. 
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The Need in Civil Service 


There is a strong demand for clerks, stenographers and 
typewriters, but the places can not be filled by boys and girls 
under 18 years of age. No advantage would accrue to the 
civil service in any way by shutting down the schools, or by 
curtailing school facilities. 

Many civil service positions have been filled by drawing 
workers from commercial and industrial houses, and also by 
drawing teachers from the schools. All of the positions thus 
made vacant must be filled from some source. ‘Therefore, 
schools could undoubtedly render a much needed service by 
organizing classes to train stenographers, typewriters, clerks 
and secretaries. 


The Need in Industry 


Many industries and commercial establishments could use 
capable boys and girls for various kinds of service, but govern- 
ment officials maintain that no emergency exists which justi- 
fies proposing any relaxation of the laws safeguarding the 
working conditions of young people. 

Still more serious Jabor shortages in industry are anticipated, 
but boys and girls under 18 years of age should not be used 
to make up these shortages any more than can possibly be 
helped. It is easier to provide approved working conditions 
on the farm than in the mill or factory. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Conditions in different sections of the country are so 
diverse that no detailed policy will be uniformly applicable. 
Only general policies and principles may be adopted for thr 
country as a whole. 


The Elementary Schools 


2. There appears to be nothing in the present or prospective 
war emergency to justify curtailment, in any respect of the 
sessions of the elementary schools, or of the education of boys 
and girls under 14 years of age, and nothing which should 
serve as an excuse for interference with the progressive de- 
velopment of the school system. ‘Teachers and pupils may be 
encouraged to find ways of performing in the schools some 
service having war value, such as activities connected with the 
Junior Red Cross, war garden work, Boy Scouts, war thrift 
work and the like. Opportunities should be found to intro- 
duce into the school activities having real educational value, 
which at the same time link up the public schools with the 
ideals of service and self-sacrifice actuating our people, and 
bring home to the consciousness of teachers, pupils and parents 
the essential unity of the nation in this great crisis. 

3. In the country and villages, all girls under 14 years of 
age, and all boys under 12, might well continue in school 
through the summer, wherever the condition of the school 
funds makes this at all possible. 

4. In the cities, there would be no interference with the 
supply of needed labor if all children under 14 continue in 
school to the end of the regular session, and through the sum- 
mer as well; and there would be but little interference if all 
children under 16 continue in school. 


The Secondary Schools 


5. One of the places in which there appears to be imme- 
diate demand for modification of the high school program 
is in respect to the need for agricultural labor. Much valu- 
able service can be rendered by carefully selecting and train- 
ing boys to assist in meeting this demand. It can not be too 
strongly urged, however, that each pupil’s case be considered 
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individually, and no pupil should be excused from school 
for this purpose except with the written consent of the par- 
ents, to accept specified employment for a definite term, under 
responsible supervision by the school or by other approved 
agencies of the conditions of employment. 

6. It would be helpful in cities, and especially in industrial 
communities, if for boys and girls over 14 years of age in or 
out of school there could be introduced certain definite courses 
looking toward a cooperative half-time plan of school attend- 
ance and employment throughout the year. 


In General 


7. In general, it is believed that wherever school boards can 
find the means, the present emergency is an opportune time 
for readjusting the schools on an all-year-round basis, with 
a school year of 48 weeks, divided into four quarters of 12 
weeks each.. The schools would then be in continuous opera- 
tion, but individual teachers and pupils would have the option 
of taking one quarter off at prearranged periods for needed 
change. ; 

8. If it is not practicable for the schools to change at once 
to the all-year-round program, a much-needed service can be 
rendered in many localities by organizing special summer and 
evening classes to train young people for the civil service, 
and to train stenographers, typewriters, clerks and secretaries 
for the commercial world. In many communities will be 
found numbers of adult women who are free to avail them- 
selves of special training to fit for various kinds of positions 
in office and clerical work, taking temporarily the places of 
men called to the colors or to other employment. 

9. Some schools should consider the possibility of arrang- 
ing a schedule for certain groups of students having a definite 
prospect of service, in accordance with which the summer 
months would be spent in school, leaving the students free to 
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work on the farms during planting time in’ the spring and 
again during harvest time in the fall. 
particularly in the smaller communities, time may be secured 


for farm work by omitting the usual spring vacation, by 
holding school on Saturdays, and otherwise speeding up and © 


thus completing the term’s studies some weeks in advance of 
the usual date for closing the school. 

10. Special programs of the types suggested in the preced- 
ing paragraph should be reserved in general for individual 
students or specially selected groups of students who have 
definite plans for proper use of the time thus taken from the 
school. In no case can justification be faund for the general 
shortening of the school term in the expectation that some 
students may find places of useful service. 

11. In response to definite requests from government 
agencies, schools should be used from time to time for specific 
preparation of individuals for immediate service. 

12. Boys and girls should be urged, as a patriotic duty, 


‘to remain in school to the completion of the high school 


course, and in increasing numbers to enter upon college and 
university courses, especially in technical and scientific lines, 
and normal school courses, to meet the great need for trained 
men and women. 

APPROVED: 


For the War Department, 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary. 
For the Navy Department, 
JosEpHus DANIELS, Secretary. 
For the U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 
JoHn A. McILHENNY, Chairman. 
For the Department of the Interior, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary. 
P. P. Craxton, Commissioner of Education. 


The War and Women Workers 


By Florence Kelley 


GENERAL SECRETARY THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


AMILY life is suffering from the war in diverse 
ways. Current vital statistics, where they are acces- 
sible and relatively trustworthy, are beginning to 
show sharp declines in marriages and births. Philan- 

thropic appeals for more day nurseries suggest that mothers 
are leaving babies to strangers in order to meet the high cost 
of living by earning wages, and this in states which have 
instituted mothers’ pensions in the hope of enabling mothers 
of little children to stay at home with them. While some 
states limit these pensions to widows whose husbands were 
citizens and had lived two years in the state, the baby farms 
and the day nurseries indicate that other mothers, besides the 
widows ineligible for pensions, are leaving home to seek wages. 
Girls who in happier years might have married now flock 
into new occupations. ‘The latest innovation is sending girls 
who speak French and understand switchboard work to 
France in the service of the aviation corps. Very strangely no 
specification as to age is mentioned among the requirements 
for this service, though no nurse can get a passport for foreign 
service below the age of 24 years. Yet nurses who go have 
all had years of the strenuous discipline of hospital training 
schools. As preparation for American family life, switchboard 
service in France must certainly be viewed with misgiving. 
Every day’s fresh supply of newspaper clippings records 


some new experiment of women and girls in occupations 
hitherto untried by them, and therefore devoid of standards 
such as have been slowly and laboriously built up in indus- 
tries which women and girls long since made their own. 

For nearly fifteen years past, sporadic attempts have been 
made by telegraph and messenger companies to substitute girls 
for boys. But until now public opinion has effectively dis- 
couraged these attempts. “This year under the plea of labor 
shortage the attempts are widespread and brazen. Young 
girls in the characteristic caps of the messenger service are 
now seen regularly in the streets and office buildings of many 
cities. 

This service is notoriously dangerous, and its attendant 
evils have been branded by the legislatures of several states 
which have prohibited the employment in it of boys under 21 
years of age between ten at night and five in the morning, 
and ‘of all boys after 7 p. Mm. who are under 16 years of age. 
If women are to enter this service which is, in the nature of 
things, incapable of assuring the employes any personal super- 
vision in the performance of their task, society must in sheer 
self defense prohibit work at night, at every age, and limit 
work by day to adults. 

Women and girls have for several years been running pas- 
senger elevators in a few somewhat sheltered places such as 


In still other cases, | 
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Bills Pending in New York Affecting the Labor of 
Women and Children 


te Lo:be Approved: 
WAGNER BILL—Senate Intro. No. 93. 


Creating a state minimum wage commission of three 
members appointed by the governor, with the consent 
of the senate, for three-year terms together with the 
Chairman of the State Industrial Commission ex officio 
but without a vote. The commission may of its own 
motion or upon petition investigate wages of women 
and minors in any occupation. If after investigation, 
it believes the wages to be below a living wage it 
may establish a wage board to consist of an equal 
number of representatives of employees and employers 
and one or more disinterested persons appointed by the 
commission to represent the public. The wage board 
is to recommend a minimum living wage. After hear- 
ing thereon the commission shall determine the living 
wage for such occupation. 


II. To be Opposed: 
BROWN BILL—Senate Intro. No. 115. 


Gives the Industrial Commission power to suspend 
in its discretion any or all provisions of the Labor Law 
telating to men, women and children. Bill in sub- 
stantially the same form was passed by the last Legis- 
lature and was vetoed by Governor Whitman. 


2. KLINGMAN BILL—Assembly Intro. No. 623. 


Suspends all provisions in relation to the employment 
of children under the age of fourteen years or the 
hours of labor thereof in factories, mercantile estab- 
lishments, street trades or any other employment con- 
tained in the Labor Law, the Public Health Law, and 
the Education Law during the war and for six months 
thereafter. 


Bills about to be introduced which 
should be Endorsed in Principle: 
PUBLIC MESSENGER SERVICE. 


Employment of girls under 21 years prohibited. 
Women over 21 years to be employed or permitted to 
work not more than 6 days or 54 hours a week nor 
more than 9 hours a day, nor after 10 P. M. or before 
6 A. M. of any day. 


III. 


women’s lunch rooms, sanatoria and hospitals. This year 
they are at work in this capacity in considerable numbers in 
apartment houses. .Where there is no responsible doorman, 
an elevator girl is exposed to frequent insult and occasional 
danger from men who are free to enter at all hours of the 
night. A recent careful inquiry revealed the fact that fear 
is a common accompaniment of this work. By running their 
cars up and stopping between two floors where they are inac- 
cessible, girls can in the hours after midnight get some sleep 
on the floor of the car. In some apartment houses they rest 
on cots back of the elevators. But there they are altogether 
without protection from any passerby on the street who may 
enter. For sanitary arrangements the elevator girls are de- 
pendent upon the quarters of the janitor’s family which are 
locked at night, or upon some public provision accessible to 
all tradesmen entering the premises. 

The characteristic disadvantages of this occupation are ex- 
posure to insult and attack, the unregulated hours, which in 
many places are fourteen in twenty-four, and the wages which 
vary from place to place and were found to be generally low 
in relation to the long hours. As in the messenger service, 
there are no trade unions and there are no standards. 


2. STREET CAR SERVICE. 


Employment of girls under 21 years prohibited. 
Women over 21 years to be employed or permitted to 
work not more than 6 days a week nor more than 10 
hours a day, nor after 10 P. M. nor before 6 A. M. 
of any day. The hours of work must be consecutive 
except for the hour for meals. 


ELEVATOR SERVICE. 


Employment of girls under 21 years _ prohibited. 
Women over 21 years to be employed or permitted 
_to work not more than 6 days a week, nor 10 hours 
a day, nor after 10 P. M. or before 6 A. M. of any day. 


TENEMENT HOUSE MANUFACTURING. 


Bill proposes to extend the present list of prohibited 
articles for tenement manufacturing, which now in- 
cludes food, dolls or dolls’ clothing and children’s 
wearing apparel, by adding “toys” and “wearing 
apparel,” and at the same time striking out the word 
“children’s.” The effect of this change would elimi- 
nate finishing of all kinds of clothing in tenements. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF MENTALLY 
AND PHYSICALLY SUBNORMAL CHIL- 
DREN. 

Bill proposes to clarify existing law in order that 


such children may be required to attend upon special 
types of schooling so far as they are able. 


NEWSBOYS AND BOOTBLACKS. 


Bill proposes to extend the present newsboy law to 
include boys working on the streets as bootblacks; to 
extend the license and badging plan to 16 years (in- 
stead of 12 to 14) and to provide for 8 P. M. closing 
hour for all such work. 


REPEAL THE SUSPENSION OF COMPUL- 
SORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE LAW 
FOR FARM WORK. 

The bill proposes to repeal the Brown Farm Work 
Law of last year which gives power to the State Com- 
missioner of Education to suspend the school attendance 


requirements for all children between April 1st and 
November Ist of each year during the period of the war. 


In the interest both of the public and of the operators, no 
person below the age of 21 years should be permitted to run 
an elevator. For the public health and morals, adult women 
thus employed should have one day’s rest in seven, no work 
between 10 p. M. and 7 A. M., and a maximum workday of 
ten hours. 

Far more conspicuous than the work of women in all the 
occupations mentioned is their presence as conductors on sur- 
face cars and subway trains. Here it has already given rise 
to strikes, one of which they ingeniously brought to a sudden 
end by joining the union in a body. In New York city it 
appears that they were taken on for the purpose of forestalling 
a needed increase in wages for the men. “The company, suc- 
cessful in this undertaking, proceeded to claim great credit 
for paying the women the same wages which they had been 
paying the men. In fact, however, they were not doing: even 
this. For the men had, in view of long service, been getting 
varying amounts of bonus. “The women as newcomers na- 
turally received no bonus, though their hourly rate may have 
been the same. As they have no organization, the continuance 
of their alleged “equal pay” at its present rate is wholly within 
the decision of the corporations. 
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It was recently observed that on one surface railway, women 
conductors worked by night and men by day, and women had 
the “rush hour” turns and men the less trying hours of the 
day. Inquiry elicited the fact that employes of long standing 
were regularly given the choice of routes and hours while 
newcomers, in this case women, must take whatever was 
left. This seniority rule appears to be general throughout the 
occupation. — 

The life of surface railway conductors is never an enviable 
one. Long continued standing and strained attention to start- 
ing and stopping cars and collecting fares, especially in the 
“rush hours,” make the work wearing for strong young men. 
The occasional presence of noxious passengers, commoner of 
course at night than by day, adds to the difficulty of the women 
conductors’ task. For those who stand on the rear platform 
the weather of the past winter was unusually trying, and ag- 
gravated the permanent unpleasantness of a conductor’s ex- 
perience. 

In all these employments women have been, in theory at 
least, setting men free for war work. It is, however, by no 
means proven that there are not abundant men (above the 
draft age and unfit for shipyard work) who could have filled 
all these posts. 

Simultaneously with the nationwide “drive” to replace 
workmen with women and girls is a concentrated effort to 
destroy whatever standards exist for safeguarding the health, 
morals and intelligence of women, girls and children in in- 
dustry. 

Two extreme examples of this are the Brown and the 
Klingman bills pending in the New York legislature. Of the 
latter it has been truthfully said that “it authorizes a child to 
begin on the day it is born to work twenty-four hours, ‘and to 
continue to do so until it dies.’ The Brown bill is a hardy 
perennial.. In 1917 it was vetoed by Governor Whitman after 
a continuous fire of opposition from the whole state. 


The Most Important Bill of All 


CORRESPONDINGLY vigorous and sustained effort is called for 
in behalf of measures to save and strengthen existing statutes 
and pass new ones. Most important in the whole important 
program is the Trammell-Keating minimum wage bill for 
women in the District of Columbia. 

With its introduction in the Senate and House on March 1, 
Congress enters upon the enactment of an important war-time 
measure. For, while the number of working women in the 
District of Columbia is comparatively small, the passage of 
this bill will mean recognition by Congress that women in 
private employment, as well as men and women employed in 
the government service, must, in the interest of national health 
and efficiency, be paid a living wage. 

Senator Park Trammell, formerly governor of Florida, was 
elected to the United States Senate in 1916 by a popular vote. 
He is a progressive southerner and an exponent of the new era 
in the South, as is shown by his close relations with labor. 
Representative Keating, of Colorado, made his record long 
since as the unflagging advocate of measures in the interest of 
wage-earners, especially of women and children. He it was 
who piloted to success in Congress the federal child labor bill 
now before the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Trammell-Keating minimum wage bill for women 
closely follows the provisions of the Oregon law, upheld as 
constitutional by the United States Supreme Court last April. 
It provides for a board of three members and subordinate 
boards for separate occupations which, after due inquiry into 
the cost of living, shall fix minimum wage rates for women 
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in the various trades and occupations. “These boards are com- 
posed of representatives of employers, employes and the public, 
so as to ensure fair consideration of all problems which may 
arise in the fixing of rates for each branch of industry. 
Twelve states have in the past six years established such 


‘minimum wage commissions and seven states have set wage 


rates. So well established is this minimum wage legislation 
in California and Washington, that rates have recently been 
raised by the state commissions in order to keep up with the 
increased cost of living. 

The District of Columbia containing the capital of the 
nation must not lag behind the enlightened states in its labor 
policy and in its treatment of wage-earning girls and women, 
even if their number is comparatively small. Just as Con- 
gress, in 1913, gave the eight-hour day to working women of 
the district, to the benefit of both employers and employes, 
so it should now place the capital abreast of the best practice 
of the country in the matter of standardizing wages. 

No one influence contributed so much to the passage of the 
eight hours bill for women as the facts presented by the federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In support of the present bill 
also, the facts are at hand. A careful inquiry has been made 
by the same bureau into the cost of living of wage-earners in 
the district and the wages actually paid them. It has shown 
that women and girls employed in laundries, department stores, 
etc., are receiving wages. too low to maintain a decent standard 
of living. Of the 600 women included in this study, 55 per 


cent were found to be entirely self-dependent, and more than ° 


100 of these are themselves supporting other members of 
the family. 

So convincing were these facts and figures provided by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics that the government is now having 
similar inquiries made throughout the country as the basis 
for wage agreements for shipyard workers. 

The best testimony to the success of minimum wage. legisla- 
tion is that, where it has been longest on trial, in England and 
Australia, it has won the almost universal support of employers 
as well as of the workers. The old fears of increased cost of 
production and injury to national prosperity have long been 
disproved by experience. The minimum wage system has been 
found a genuine aid to sound industry. 

In preparation for the District of Columbia minimum wage 
bill for women as well as for the earlier eight hours bill, the 
National Consumers’ League and the Consumers’ League of 
the District of Columbia first obtained legislation providing 
the necessary basis of facts. They are now jointly promoting 
the early passage of the Trammell-Keating bill. 


The State Minimum Wage Bill 

SECOND in importance only to the congressional bill is the, 
minimum wage bill introduced at Albany in successive years 
by Senator Robert F. Wagner, who derived both his abiding 
interest and the basis of facts for this measure from his service 
as chairman of the New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission in 1912-14. 

In the intervening years spectacular wages paid to women 
in a few war industries have created a popular belief that there 


has been a general rise following the increased cost of living. 


In the old-established occupations of women and girls, how- 
ever, no such spontaneous rise is observable. 

Besides cooperating with the Consumers’ League of New 
York City in behalf of this constructive measure, the national 
league is enlisting everywhere the cooperation of the appro- 
priate organizations, and is calling for demonstrations to con- 
vince legislators of the need of meeting the present crisis by 
immediate legislative action. 
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In its effort to put this program into practice in this diff- 
cult year, the Consumers’ League is animated by these words 
spoken by its president, Newton D. Baker, secretary of war, 
at its annual banquet in Baltimore on November 14, 1917: 


You have an opportunity to be explicit in teaching and impressing 
the lesson that we cannot afford when we are losing boys in France 
to lose children in the United States at the same time; that we can- 
not afford when this nation is having a drain upon the life of its 
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young manhood, which is not learning the crafts by which the in- 
dustrial and agricultural life of the nation is hereafter to be sus- 
tained—we cannot afford to have the life of women workers of the 
United States depressed. If the Consumers’ League and its affiliated 
and kindred organizations will stand on that and preach it con- 
stantly, in season and out of season, then truly while some of the 
direct losses of this war are irremediable, there will nevertheless 
be some by-products from it which will count for social gains among 
us. After the wastage of the war has really come to an end, there 
will be a solid foundation of ground gained here at home upon 
which further social advance and reconstruction can proceed. 


HOME SERVICE 
The WORK of the AMERICAN RED CROSS 77 the 


UNITED 


SALES 


By W’. Frank Persons 


DIRECTOR GENERAL CIVILIAN RELIEF 


THE RED CROSS HOME SERVICE INSTITUTE 


HE barrier by which the German war machine was 

stopped in its wild career towards Paris, was not 

alone the Battle of the Marne. It was even more 

truly the Belgian and French people’s defense of their 
honor and their homes. Germany learned with rage and 
bitterness that one Belgian soldier defending his wife, his 
children and his fireside was more than a match for his merc'- 
less foes. It was not only the guns that backed up the allied 
trenches. Brave wives and hopeful families were present in 
spirit, as the first line of reserves. On every front, in fact, the 
war has grown into a titanic battle for the home. It will be 
won by the side whose homes are strongest, strongest in fact 
and strongest in living ideals. 

In our own case, the morale of our men in France will 
depend in a vital way on the welfare of those they leave behind 
them. ‘They will soldier the better, the surer they are that 
everything is well at home. ‘To be effective, the assurance of 
this welfare must be continuous both to the soldier and his 
family, and of its continuance they must have a definite guar- 
antee. Nothing short of a national organization, enjoying 
everywhere the confidence and credit of the government and 
the people, can give this assurance and this guarantee. Nothing 
short of a national service in terms of neighborliness rather 
than of money, a service given quietly, generously, with sym- 
pathy, tact and comprehension, can supply this need now and 
when the war is over. ‘This responsibility the Department 
of Civilian Relief of the American Red Cross has undertaken 
and it has given to the work the name Home Service. 

The Red Cross has undertaken this work on a national 
scale at a time when the call from abroad for trained workers 
is insistent, and the need for trained workers at home is acute. 
That they must be trained workers is only too obvious. If 
the war has taught anything, it has taught the power of pre- 
paredness. Unskillful hands mean bungling, and bungling 
means loss of human lives or at the very least a sickening waste 
of material and resources. Home Service is directed primarily 
toward conserving the human resources of the nation in body 
and in soul. “There must be no waste, no loss of these re- 
sources. It seems needless, therefore, to argue the necessity 
of special training for this service. 


The pressing problem, consequently, is how to supply 
trained workers. ‘These trained workers existed in limited 
numbers before the wat. ‘They existed in smaller numbers be- 
fore our entrance, because by that time some of them had al- 
ready gone abroad. Today we must secure a larger number 
than hitherto existed altogether, and secure them in the short- 
est possible time. ‘Io meet this urgent need for workers at home 
without at the same time drawing them from fields where 
they are vitally necessary, the Department of Civilian Relief 
decided in the summer of 1917 to establish, at strategic centers 
of the country, Home Service Institutes wherein additional 
workers could be trained, both for paid and for volun- 
teer service. Unless this had been done, the Red Cross would 
have been at the embarrassing necessity of calling workers 
from their appointed tasks wherever they could be found. 
Such action would have been foreign to the spirit of the De- 
partment of Civilian Relief—a spirit of hearty cooperation 
with existing societies—and would have had the undesirable 
result of weakening the working forces of agencies, whose 
continued effectiveness is vital to the welfare of the country. 

To organize the first institutes, the director-general of 
Civilian Relief appointed, as national directors of Home Serv- 
ice Institutes, Dr. Thomas J. Riley of the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities, and Porter R. Lee of the New York School of 
Philanthropy. Mr. Lee wrote the Syllabus of Instruction for 
Home Service Institutes which was published in September, 
1917, as A. R. C. 205. Dr. Riley has been charged with the 
organization of the institutes. A conference of those appointed 
as directors of Home Service Institutes was held early in Sep- 
tember, 1917, at which the Syllabus of Instruction was care- 
fully considered and the whole program of training discussed 
and unanimously adopted. ‘The fine spirit of that conference 
at once assured the success of the enterprise. 

‘Twenty-five institutes have been organized in towns and 
cities representing every section of the country. Wherever 
possible, they have been affiliated with a university, college, 
or training school for social work. ‘They are open to execu- 
tives and members of Home Service Sections of Red Cross 
Chapters, and to other qualified volunteers. 

The first stipulation for an institute, indeed, is that there 
be adequate facilities for instruction and field work, and that 
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the maximum membership be limited to twenty-five. In 
cities of the middle size, about fifteen students will be all the 
institute can accommodate satisfactorily. The general rule 
for membership is that it ought never be larger than the avail- 
able facilities, and it should be limited to such a number as 
will permit adequate personal attention in classroom discus- 
sion and in the field work. 

Secondly, the courses of the institutes require the full time 
of those who attend, for a period of six weeks. The programs 
of all the institutes are practically the same, such modifica- 
tions as are made being for local reasons and affecting the 
form rather than the substance. The program is prescribed 
by the Red Cross and given under its auspices. “The course 
includes four hours of lectures and discussion each week, with 
required readings, to which not a few local directors add 
Round ‘Table conferences informally once a week. ‘he re- 
mainder of the time—about twenty-five hours each week—is 
spent in supervised, practical field work in the Home Service 
of the Chapter in whose city the institute is held. Local so- 
cieties that do case work gladly contribute opportunities for 
field work and help to supervise it, and the local Home Serv- 
ice Section supplies other opportunities for experience. 

The program of lectures for the institute, as set forth in 
the syllabus, is designed to cover all the aspects of Home Serv- 
ice in a general way so that the theory may be well developed. 
The field work supplies the practical application, while the 
classroom discussions dispose of personal and individual prob- 
lems, and serve to bring all- the class to the same intelligent 
understanding of Home Service. Sixteen topics are embraced 
in the program, which is flexible and may be re-arranged at 
the discretion of the director of the institute. Specialists on 
some topics are frequently invited to lecture upon them. ‘The 
director is of course personally responsible for the success of 
the institute. 

The sixteen topics included in the syllabus occupy twenty- 
four lecture sessions. Five of these topics are especially em- 
phasized, viz., The Fundamental Methods of Home Service, 
approximately five hours; and Health, Home Economics, The 
War and the Employment of Women and Children, and Re- 
Education and Readjustment of the Disabled, approximately 
two hours each. Notable among the other subjects are: Com- 
munity Resources for Home Service, ‘he Use of Other Agen- 
cies in Home Service, and ‘The American Red Cross. Money 
Relief, as only one of sixteen topics, indicates by proportion 
that the main emphasis is on service as contrasted to pecuniary 
relief. 

As an example of the development of a topic, this extract 
from the lecture on The Field of Home Service may prove 
interesting: 


Part V.—The Task of Home Service 
(A) THE HEART OF THE PROBLEM: “* 
1. Our obligation to the families of soldiers and 
sailors. 
2. Why the discharge of this obligation is called 
Home Service. 
3. Separation allowances 
obligation. . 

. These families are entitled to the fullest measure 
of helpfulness which our intelligence, sympathy 
and resources can afford. 

(B) PREPARATION FOR THE TASK; 

NECESSARY: 

1. Importance of working systematically and under 
organization, 

2. There are effective and ineffective ways of help- 
ing people. 


do not discharge the 
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3. How to serve without injuring sensibilities. 


4. Service which is not interference or intrusion. 
(c) LoyaLTry OF THE WORKER TO THE ReEpD Cross: 


1. Magnitude of the task of the Red Cross. 
2. Its dependence upon volunteers. 


As may readily be observed from this example, the whole 
program is aimed at giving to the members of the institute, 
who have volunteered for the course or who have come as 
delegates from their chapters, a degree of training which will 
reveal to them the scope of their task and the variety of their 
problems. 


It is the ideal of the Department of Civilian Relief that no 
worker shall be in charge of Home Service who has not had 
some previous, special training for the work. “The more 
training a Home Service worker possesses, the better. It 
would be hard to have too much. In order, furthermore, 
that this training may be effective, there must be some definite 
standard beyond which preparation for Home Service can 
always go but below which it should never fall. This stan- 
dard is fixed by the requirements for the Home Service insti- 
tute course itself, and for the certificate to be granted upon 
completing that course. 


It was hard, in the beginning, to bring home to some of 
the thousands of local chapters a realization of the universal 
need of Home Service and the equally wide need of thorough 
training. Local interests are sometimes obstacles to that 
national vision which the war has given to our country. Thus, 
the chairman of a certain chapter said to the director of the 
nearby institute, “Aren’t you asking a great deal to expect 
anyone to come from here to a town in another state and 
stay for six weeks?” ‘The institute director replied quietly: 
“We are asking young men to go to France to die.” Two 
students went from that town to the institute and completed 
the course with credit. “I‘wenty-five students, the full mem- 
bership, graduated from that institute in its first session. 
Twelve are now giving full time volunteer service. “Three 
are giving four full days, and six are giving three full days 
each week, as volunteers. Four are going into paid work. 
Sixteen of the twenty-five are now executive secretaries of 
Home Service sections. ‘This is only typical of the first 
institutes. 


Three hundred and sixty-five students from one hundred 
and ninety-five different towns attended the first sessions of 
the institutes. Three hundred and seven were graduated. 
There are now about eight hundred Home Service workers 
altogether, in different parts of the country, who have re- 
ceived or are receiving this training at the institutes and are 
ready to carry on Home Service for the chapters. “The second 
sessions of the institutes have just opened. Others will be 
held this summer. 


An understanding of the value of the institute training is 
daily growing, thanks to the efficiency and fine zeal of the 
directors and supervisors of the field work. All the institute 
members who have seen the vision of Home Service and real- 
ized the imperative need of training for the work that lies 
ahead, are enthusiasts for the movement. They know now 
the value of training, and realize that they have only begun 
to learn what they should know to attain full success. They 
know what it means to be equipped not only with the funda- 
mental methods for Home Service but also with the ability 
to present these methods to others. In this sense the insti- 
tute is really an officers’ training camp graduating students 
to become at once a source of service and of discipline. It is, 
after all, upon this very knowledge and this discipline that the 
success and the future of Home Service vitally depend. 
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WASHINGTON, BOLSHEVIKI 
ANDI. W. W. 


AST week the United States gov- 
ernment encouraged and approved 
the sending of cable messages by pacifist 
and radical organizations in this country 
to the Bolshevik government, encourag- 
ing them to resist the invasion of Russia, 
with its immediate danger that the revo- 
lution and all that it stands for may be 
overthrown by German imperialism. 
Messages were sent not only by the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Alliance for Labor and Democracy, but 
by anarchist, socialist and pacifist bodies. 
Algernon Lee, in the name of the 
New York City Committee of the So- 
cialist Party, cabled as follows: ‘The 
Socialists of Greater New York view 
the German invasion with deep indig- 
nation as to a blow to labor and dem- 
ocracy in all lands. We wish you suc- 
cess in revolutionary resistance—to Rus- 
sian as well as German imperialism. 
Help transmit our appeal to German 
and Austro-Hungarian working classes 
to stop this outrage. We hold that on 
them now rests the greatest responsi- 
bility for success or failure of the world 
in the efforts for people’s peace.” 
» Leonard Abbott, of the Ferrer Asso- 
ciation, cabled: “Ferrer Association is 
with you to the death. Are forming 
Red Guard to help defend the revolu- 
tion.” The People’s Council of Amer- 
ica cabled and Crystal Eastman sent the 
following message for the Woman’s 
Peace Party of New York: ‘Please ex- 
press to the Bolshevik government our 
firm belief in their courage, wisdom and 
ultimate triumph, and our horror at the 
brutal demands of German autocracy. 
Be assured that we will use all our 
strength toward bringing about official 
recognition of the Bolshevik government 
by our own.” 

Two thousand volunteers to fight for 
Russia are said to have offered them- 
selves at a meeting held in New York 
under the auspices of the Socialists’ 
Propaganda League, where the chief 
speaker was Arturo Giovannitti, who 
is under indictment in connection with 
the government prosecution of the I. 
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In this sudden reaction, for the time 
at least bringing the radical pacifist and 
the government into harmony, it has 
been said that America is merely revert- 


ing to type. According to this view, 
America is herself a child of revolution 
and her history shows that she has al- 
ways viewed with sympathy the efforts 
of a people to make themselves free. We 
have always had a welcome for a Kos- 
suth or a Garibaldi; we have stood for 
self-determination in South America and 
Mexico against armed debt collectors; 
we went to war for the revolutionists of 
Cuba—we should be false to our history 
if we did not rise as a nation with even 
greater warmth for the cause of Russian 
freedom than we do against the exten- 
sion of German imperialism. 

Just four days before the government 
was giving its approval to these mes- 
sages, Ralph M. Easley, of the National 
Civic Federation, considered the time 
opportune for some comment upon the 
“malodorous record” of “Bolshevism” 
and an attack upon its “crazy, mad and 
impossible program.” 

In a 5,000-word statement sent to the 
press, Mr. Easley expresses his opinion 
of William D. Haywood, the I. W. W. 
chief, Prof. Edward A. Ross, Charles 
M. Schwab, Roger W. Babson, William 
B. Thompson, the copper mine owner, 
and others whose views Mr. Easley finds 
to his inexpressible horror, to be the 
same. He was not surprised to learn 
that Haywood and Emma Goldman 
should advance such doctrines, but that 
“business men” should do the same he 
found “certainly astounding.” 
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THE WAR AND THE FUTURE 
IN SPAIN 


LOUDS have been gathering over 

Spain for so many months, the 
bursting of the storm has been predicted 
so many times, that prophets may well 
hesitate to speak of the threatening out- 
break of a _ revolutionary explosion. 
Nevertheless, the tension has become so 
trying that something must be expected 
to happen soon; and it may happen be- 
fore these lines go to press. 

Our own Food Administration, on 
January 22, announced that ‘‘the eco- 
nomic situation in Spain is regarded as 
one of the most serious problems that 
country has ever been called upon to 
face. Shortage of food and rising prices 
have aroused the press to a strong cam- 
paign against the government for not 
taking more vigorous efforts to control 
the situation, especially prices.”’ 

Personal letters from those in a po- 
sition to know in Madrid, which have 
just reached this country (dated Janu- 
ary), say that the country is on the eve 
of revolution. One of them says: 
“Things are in a very bad way. We 
live from one minute to the next in con- 
stant dread of what will happen. This 
has been the hardest winter you can 
imagine. Now we pay $45 a ton for 
anthracite and coke. Life is most diffi- 
cult for the working people, and they 
threaten a revolution because of hun- 
ger.” Another writes: ‘Madrid is al- 
most without coal. The electric plant 
shuts off the current from nine to six, so 
that we can use neither elevator nor 
front door bell. The street cars run 
twice as slowly as usually; and houses 
with dark rooms must return to the age 
of candles.” 

The most recent issue of the bulletin 
of the Madrid Institute of Social Re- 
forms (for December) reports strikes of 
street car employes, road makers, agri- 
cultural workers, biscuit makers, metal 
toy makers, masons, bricklayers, weavers, 
carpenters, iron founders, tanners, paint- 
ers, shoemakers and coal miners. In all 
cases except that of the miners the strike 
only involved small numbers; yet nearly 
all of them secured the higher wage de- 
manded or redress of the grievance. 
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Food riots have spasmodically taken 
place in a number of places in recent 
months, more particularly in Barcelona 
and along the Mediterranean coast, 
where socialist organization is most ad- 
vanced. Recent disturbances in Malaga 
and Alicante were put down with such 
severity that the people demanded the 
instant resignation of the civil govern- 
ors. “The pressure was so strong, and 
the outlook so ugly, that these two resig- 
nations actually did take place, and, after 
a wrangle in the cabinet, had to be ac- 
cepted by the government. 

Recent changes in the cabinet, to judge 
from such news as has come to hand, 
signify a struggle for supremacy be- 
tween upholders of the old regime and 
an enlightened modern liberalism in do- 
mestic affairs rather than any new di- 
vergence of opinion on foreign policy. 
For the moment, resentment of German 
submarine attacks on Spanish ships on 
the one hand and suspicion of the allies 
on the other form only the background 
of a fierce combat between the upholders 
of suppressive and of democratic meth- 
ods of laying the unrest of the people. 
Almost every day sees new scenes of dis- 
order and new demonstrations of popular 
anger. : 

The news from Spain is reported in 
the American press with such irregular- 
ity and absence of detail as to make it 
almost impossible to follow events. To 
outline briefly the political situation as 
it was a month or two ago, when prepa- 
rations were made for the general elec- 
tions which are now in progress, may 
help to better understanding. 

First, King Alfonso is generally given 
credit for attempting to act on strictly 
constitutional grounds. His wife is Eng- 
lish and his mother Austrian; personally 
he probably inclines more towards 
France and the English landed gentry, 
which he knows so well, than to Ger- 
many, but he does not show it. 

There are two dynastic and three 
anti-dynastic parties. Among the for- 
mer, the Conservative is now headed by 
Dato, while a small wing follows Maura. 
Dato was in power in August, 1914, and 
declared Spain neutral, following the 
accepted policy of his party, though in 
private he has been leaning towards the 
allies. Maura is very friendly to the 
allies. 

The Liberal Party stands for univer- 
sal suffrage, for trial by jury and other 
democratic measures. At the beginning 
of the war, it was under the leadership 
of Count Romanones, whose tendency to 
enter the war more or less openly 
caused a strong wing to separate itself 
under the leadership of the Marquis of 
Alhucemas, the present prime minister, 
who has always stood for strict neu- 
trality. 

Of the anti-dynastic parties, one is 
the Tradicionalista, which is sometimes 
regarded as pro-German, but really is 
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anti-ally for the purpose of counteract- 
ing the prevailing tendency which they 
fear might bring the country into the 
war. The leader is D. Jaime. The Re- 
publicans, or Reformista, headed by Mel- 
quiades Alvarez, are strongly for inter- 
vention on the allied side. It is some- 
times questioned, however, how far they 
would go if it were a matter of action 
rather than of words. The Socialists, 
of course, are pacifists. But their lead- 
er, Pablos Iglesias, has declared his sym- 
pathy for the cause of the allies. 

The chief effort of the government, 
politically speaking, just now is to effect 
a combination of forces between the two 
dynastic parties in order to prevent a 
tremendous addition to the electoral 
strength of the anti-dynasts. The pro- 
ally wing of the Liberal Party, under 
Romanones, is prepared to support Pre- 
mier de Alhucemas. ‘The leading Con- 
servatives, however, are  obdurate. 
Elections in Spain, in the past, have been 
fought with such wholesale bribery that 
it is difficult to foresee what the result 
will be this time when passions run so 
much higher and hundreds of thousands 
of people are hungry. 


MORE DISPENSARIES FOR 
' MASSACHUSETTS? 


WO hundred thousand persons in 

Boston, or one-quarter of the en- 
tire population of the city, annually 
receive some medical care in thirty- 
odd dispensaries. In all the rest of 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
with five times the population of Bos- 
ton, only between 50,000 and 60,000 
persons are treated at dispensaries. Yet 
Massachusetts includes many towns, 
and not a few large cities, with crowded 
industrial populations of the same type, 
and presenting the same needs, as those 
who frequent dispensaries in Boston. 
There are fewer physicians in propor- 
tion to the population outside of Boston 
than within it. 

Should dispensaries, therefore, be ex- 
tended in Massachusetts, or are there 
already too many in Boston and enough 
in the rest of the state? ‘This is one 
of the questions raised by a study of 
dispensary clinics in Massachusetts, 
conducted at the request of the Massa- 
chusetts Social Insurance Commission, 
by Michael M. Davis, Jr., director of 
the Boston Dispensary, and just pub- 
lished as an appendix to the commis- 
sion’s report. 

The question raised is partly answered 
by a study of the economic and social 
classes whence these dispensary patients 
are drawn. Out of 1,587 families, se- 
lected without bias from patients at the 
Boston Dispensary and the Out-Patient 
Department of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, about 40 per cent were 
earning less than $15 a week (as family 
income), 45 per cent between $15 and 
$20, and 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
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over $20 a week. The majority of th 
families had three children or mor 
These families, socially and economical- 
ly, are thus fairly representative not only 


of dispensary patients, but of wage- # 


earners as a whole. 

It is significant that only about 3 
per cent of these families were in re- 
ceipt of charitable aid. The great ma- 
jority are self-supporting, yet they could 
not afford to meet the expenses of medi- 
cal service during illness. 
ly accounted for by the fact that about 
half the patients of the leading dispen- 
saries in Boston applied for kinds of 
treatment in which a specialist rather 


than a general practitioner is needed, 


and such service is, of course, more ex- 
pensive than the care of a general prac- 
titioner. If wage-earners of 


it necessary to receive dispensary treat- 


This is part- |} 


these | 
classes, not dependent on charity, found 


ment in Boston, the inference would be _ | 


that elsewhere in Massachusetts, in 


other industrial and commercial com- 


munities, dispensaries were also needed. 
The Massachusetts Social Insurance 


Commission thought so, for in its ma- — 


jority report it recommended the ex- 
tension of dispensary clinics, and intro- 
duced a bill into the legislature to pro- 
vide financial assistance for dispensaries 
under certain conditions. 

The report points out that the Boston 
figures are closely similar to those found 
by the Social Insurance Commission of 
California, in a report published early 
in 1917. The ranges of income among 
the patients and the small proportion 
who were dependent on charity, were 
strikingly like those found in Boston. 
The two studies, from the extremes of 
the continent, are alike in showing that 
a large number of self-supporting wage- 
earners of small incomes, not otherwise 
dependent in any sense, are seeking medi- 
cal assistance at dispensary clinics be- 
cause they cannot otherwise purchase 
the care they need. In other words, 
“the great bulk of the families whose 
members are cared for by these dispen- 
saries were able to meet the ordinary 
expenses of maintaining a family during 
health, but not meet the expenses of ill- 
ness and pay the cost of medical service 
in addition.” 

It was found that sickness insurance 
among families of these dispensary pa- 
tients was very infrequent, but that life 
insurance, according to the industrial 
plan of small weekly payments, was 
quite usual. A considerable proportion 
of dispensary patients were found to 
delay in getting medical treatment after 
the onset of disease. The report says: 


Where diseases are such as cause much 
pain or discomfort in their early stages, 
such as minor surgical lesions, cuts, burns, 
etc., or irritations of the skin, treatment 
appears to be sought pretty promptly. On 
the other hand, with diseases which cause 
less trouble to the patient in the beginning, 
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but which are often likely to be more seri- 
ous, treatment is more delayed. Thus 15 out 
of 29 patients with tuberculosis were con- 
scious of illness over three months before 
\)they sought any kind of treatment, and 7 
waited a whole year; 15 out of 37 cases of 
syphilis waited more than three months, 
which is past the period when the diseases 
can be most effectively dealt with; 40 out 
of 69 with disorders of the circulatory sys- 
“tem (mostly heart diseases) and 10 out of 21 
cases of kidney disease waited over three 
months. Of the minor diseases of the ear, 


48 out of 75 cases waited less than one 
month, while out of 152 more serious cases, 
requiring surgical operation, only 43 cases 
came within a month and 98 cases waited 
over three months. The same contrast ap- 
pears in “general surgery,” between the non- 
operative and usually minor cases, which 
appear to have waited less time before see- 
ing a doctor, and the operative cases which 
are generally more serious. 


HEALTH INSURANCE AN AID 
TO CONSERVATION 


PPONENTS of health insurance 

often point out that provision for 
medical treatment, however complete, 
does nothing to prevent ill-health and 
to abolish its preventable causes. As of- 
ten they are answered that the financial 
interest of all the insured persons in 
keeping down the outgoings from the in- 
surance fund on sickness benefit will 
ensure a general and vigorous promo- 
tion of preventive effort. 

The correctness of the latter view is 
demonstrated by the remarkable effect 
which the British insurance act of 1911 
has had upon the study of disease and 
its causes and upon national and local 
action on sanitary and_ prophylactic 
lines. Although financed only to the ex- 
tent of two cents per annum for every 
insured person, the Medical Research 
Committee of the National Health In- 
‘surance Joint Committee is able to look 
| back in its third annual report, just is- 
_ sued, upon a number of definite achieve- 
ments in these directions. 

By a lucky chance, the committee had 
been appointed just before the outbreak 
of the war; even so it had to fight the 
view that its work of research should be 
postponed, “‘till the war is over.” As 
it happened, the war produced opportu- 
nities for medical research which ex- 
ceeded all the expectations of usefulness 
which the committee could have formed 
when it was appointed. “The mere col- 
lection of men in large numbers under 
military rule has allowed observations 
to be made and recorded which have 
yielded information otherwise unprocu- 
rable.” 

Thus, a study of kidney efficiency of 
50,000 young men considered in good 
health and leading active lives at camp 
has produced new information upon a 
scale never obtained before or easily ob- 
tainable. The study of war wounds 
and war diseases under service conditions 
necessitating the most efficient and eco- 
nomical use of apparatus has, in at least 


nose and throat, not requiring operation, | 
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one matter—the supply of oxygen— 
“revealed the wastefulness and _ inefhi- 
ciency which for many years have marked 
our habitual hospital methods,’’ and “‘the 
application here of physiological prin- 
ciples long ago established by English 
work but too little applied in England 
will now, we may believe, bring perma- 
nent benefit back from the trenches to 
the hospitals and sick-rooms at home.”’ 

Many other illustrations are given of 
the fertilization of both military and civ- 
ilian practice by the mutual study of 
methods and results made possible by 
the research fund. The war changes in 
civilian life have provided, perhaps, even 
more basic opportunities for a medical 
research which in years to come will re- 
form and re-invigorate both public health 
service and private practice. 

“The stress of industrial work,” says 
the committee, “has thrown into sharp 
relief our ignorance of its proper physi- 
ological regulation for the common good 
and has done much to stimulate a be- 
lated study of the natural laws of fatigue 
and of right living. The unfamiliar 
limitations in food supply have forced 
us to gain clearer knowledge of many 
biochemical and dietetic groups of facts 
long ago within easy reach though not 
attained.” 


TUBERCULOSIS INCREASED 
IN WAR-TIME 


R. W. J. KERR, health officer of 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has  pub- 
lished a summary of tuberculosis statis- 
tics of that city for the past five years. 
His figures show that the number of 
deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis has 
increased both numerically and relative- 
ly since the outbreak of the war. ‘The 
number of deaths in 1913 was 326; in 
1916, 407; and for the first six months 
of 1917, 246 deaths were reported. 

Dr. Kerr calls attention to the fact 
that all European nations concerned in 
the war, whether as active belligerents 
or those whose territory has suffered, 
show an alarming increase in deaths 
from tuberculosis in the civil popula- 
tion. He gives the first place among 
conditions leading to tuberculosis to 
poverty, followed by bad or insufficient 
housing, and third, overstrain. ‘This 
condition has, he believes, been remedied 
since the fact was realized that over- 
work of employes -is unprofitable and 
that a six-day week yields better returns 
than a seven-day week. The influence 
of employment, he believes, is well re- 
flected in the increase of number of 
deaths among girls between fifteen and 
twenty who have been stuffed into gaps 
in factories, shops, offices and even out- 
of-door employment since able-bodied 
men went into the army. ‘This change 
at a susceptible period of life cannot, 
Dr. Kerr believes, but leave its mark; 
and this mark he sees in the rise in 
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deaths from consumption among young 
women, 

Commenting on this report, the Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal says: 


This study emphasizes anew the intimate 
relation existing between economic condi- 
tions and pulmonary tuberculosis. They 
lend weight to the contention that the initial 
infection in tuberculosis is in infancy, and 
that the development of manifest disease 
in later life is due to other factors, largely 
economic, which operate by breaking down 
the resistance of the infected individual. A 
consideration of the facts here presented is 
commended to the attention of those superfi- 
cial students of medicine who consider that 
the etiology of tuberculosis begins and ends 
with the tubercle bacillus. 


DELINQUENT BOYS FROM 
BROKEN HOMES 


HAT a disproportionate number of 
delinquent boys come from “‘broken’’ 
homes, and that mothers are at least as 
effective in curbing delinquency in their 
male offspring as fathers and possibly 
more so, are conclusions drawn from a 
study of family disintegration and the 
delinquent boy published in the Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology. 
The study, made by Ernest H. Shide- 
ler, graduate student in the department 
of sociology, University of Chicago, cov- 
ers 7,598 inmates of reformatories and 
industrial schools in the northern, east- 
ern and western states. Previous stud- 
ies had been made of this factor in de- 
linquency, but none covering so many 
persons or so large an area. Mr. Shide- 
ler found that although only 25.3 per 
cent of all children in the country come 
from broken homes (i. e., homes in 
which the parents are not living to- 
gether but are separated by death, di- 
vorce, desertion or some other cause), 
fully 50.7 per cent of delinquent boys 
come from broken homes. Since official 
records do not reveal the full facts in 
regard to the condition of the parents, 
Mr. Shideler is inclined to think that 
the true percentage may be nearer sixty 
than fifty. This means that approxi- 
mately six out of every ten delinquent 
boys come from homes in which the 
parents are not living together. It 
doesn’t mean that this’ is the only factor, 
or necessarily the chief factor, making 
for delinquency in these homes. 
Analyzing his figures further, Mr. 
Shideler finds that while approximately 
one boy out of every twenty in the 
United States has lost his mother by 
death, one out of every eight in indus- 
trial schools has lost his mother. “Thus, 
the odds against the boy without the 
influence of his mother are inferred to 
be tremendous. Moreover, fatherless 
boys in industrial schools are more nu- 
merous than motherless boys, the ratio 
being about three to two. Since, how- 
ever, estimates place the ratio of father- 
less to motherless boys in the general 
population as high as five to two, it is 
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apparent that relatively fewer father- 
less boys enter industrial schools than 
motherless boys. In other words, the 
withdrawing of the father’s influence 
does not appear to have as great an ef- 
fect upon the boy’s social conduct as the 
withdrawing of the mother’s influence. 

The percentage of delinquents coming 
from crippled homes in strictly rural 
states, is conspicuously greater than that 
in urban states. This points, says Mr. 
Shideler, to ‘“‘a multiplication of con- 
tributing factors in the urban districts.” 


IS TEACHING A SWEATED 
TRADE? 


ACTS have recently been brought 

to light from two quarters indicat- 
ing that poverty, or something close to 
it, is regarded as a spur to wisdom and 
efficiency in more than one branch of 
our educational service. 

The federal Bureau of Education has 
compiled figures showing the salaries 
paid to county superintendents - of 
schools, and also to city superintendents. 
County superintendents receive an aver- 
age salary of $1,375. Standards vary 
widely in the different states. New 
Jersey is at the top with an average of 
$3,000, Wyoming at the bottom with 
an average of $717. ‘Twenty-eight 
states pay less than $1,500 on the aver- 
age, eleven less than $1,200. Figures 
are not given for the size of families. 

In view of the growing movement 
for improvement of rural life and the 
part the school should play in this, it is 
interesting to compare the value placed 
upon the services of county superintend- 
ents with that placed upon their city 
brothers. The average salary of the 
city superintendent, city here meaning 
a place of 2,500 population or over, is 
$2,260; the county superintendent gets 
61 per cent of this. Montana shows the 
widest discrepancy between the two, 
while three states, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, actually pay 
their county superintendents more than 
their city ones. 

A recent bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education describes the competent 
county superintendent as follows: 

“The county superintendent of schools 
should be a man or woman of training 
and experience in educational work, 
should be assisted by a competent corps 
of supervisors, and should have clerical 
assistance for his office work. He should 
be a man of affairs, of strong person- 
ality, capable not only of guiding and 
directing school matters, but of forming 
public sentiment in all things concern- 
ing the educational welfare of the com- 
munity. In addition to being a trained 
educator, he should have a keen insight 
into the needs of country life and how 
the school can meet them. He needs 
such a knowledge of rural vocations as 
will enable him not only to teach and 
supervise vocational subjects, but to be 
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a leader among the farmers of the com- 
munity, and one with whom they may 
consult on matters of general commun- 
ity welfare. He should be the one to 
select books and to compile a course of 
study that will adjust the school to the 
vocational and industrial life of the 
community.” 

Forty-three married instructors in 
the Department of Literature, Science 
and the Arts at the University of 
Michigan, caused a mild academic sen- 
sation last spring by presenting to the 
Board of Regents a typical yearly budget 
of what it costs a married instructor 
with family to live in Ann Arbor. The 
budget contained no items for books, 
magazines, professional dues, insurance 
or saving, nor did it take into account 
recent increases in prices, yet it revealed 
that twenty-seven of the forty-three 
were receiving from the university an 
amount insufficient to live on. If $200 
for increased prices had been added, the 
number of instructors below the line of 
self-support would have been thirty-five, 
and if expenditures for books, insurance, 
savings, etc., were included, only one of 
the forty-three would be found able to 
maintain a desirable standard of living. 

The regents of the university granted 
the automatic increases to these instruc- 
tors as a result of this memorial. It is 
rumored that many of the regents were 
profoundly impressed. Meanwhile, a 
new kind of collective bargaining seems 
to have shown itself—the bargaining 
of the academic proletariat. 


THE CALIFORNIA OF WEST 
AFRICA 


IGERIA is tired of the continu- 


a ous stream of immigrants which 


-menaces her racial purity and under- 


mines her accustomed standard of life. 
The worm has turned. American mis- 
sionaries in future will have to pro- 
duce visible means of support and proof 
that they are not likely to become a 
public charge. No longer will the Chil- 
dren’s Gift of Little Lambton’s First 
Sabbath School be acceptable, for 
Brother Smith will not be allowed to 
enter his missionary field if he arrives 
with assisted passage or with a five-year 
contract in his pocket. Even when he 
comes unassisted and with no definite 
plan, he may not enter upon educa- 
tional or missionary work without the 
written permission of the government. 
Under the new immigration ordi- 
nance of November 8, 1917, our rever- 
end brother will further have to pro- 
duce $146, with one or more sureties 
to be approved by the immigration offi- 
cer; and if he will not live in keeping 
with the local standards he may be 
turned out again within six months, 
and his deposit may be forfeited. Be- 
sides being dealt with as a prohibited im- 
migrant, the American missionary who 
attempts to practice his wily arts with- 
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out government permission will furth 
be liable to a fine of $243 or six months™ 
imprisonment, 


Perhaps it is a lack of farm labor 
which, as in other countries that need) 
not be named, has led to a deviatio 
from these restrictions in the case o 
temporary visits for which transit pass 
may be issued if the applicant can give” 
a good account of- himself before an im- | 
migration officer. Admission for a tem- | 
porary sojourn, however, makes neces 
sary a deposit of $146 for the applicant— 
and a like sum for each person, wife, 
children or others, accompanying him. 


MONEY POURED OUT FOR 
JEWISH RELIEF 


ACOB BILLIKOPF, of Kansas 

City, when called to New York to 
manage the drive for a ten-million-dollar 
fund for Jewish relief work abroad and _ 
for Jewish work among soldiers, insisted 
that this effort, if carried through in the 
proper spirit, would not hinder but help 
the financing of Jewish institutions and 
charities at home. 
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. Close upon the phenomenal success of 
that campaign, with its magnificent 
over-subscription, Jewish leaders in ~ 
New York decided to start immediately 
upon a drive for increased membership 
of the Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropies in New York city. 
By utilizing the enthusiasm engendered 
in the earlier campaign and with an 
army of 3,100 workers, the mark set for 
the new one was also overshot, and in 
two weeks 50,821 instead of the 50,000 
new members aimed for were added to | 
the roll. This is exclusive of 10,500 © 
new members pledged by the president of 
a large Jewish fraternal order, in itself 
an increment to the membership which 
would place it upon a most democratic 
basis. 


In spite of the tremendous call of the 
war upon the generosity of American 
Jewry, the income of Jewish philan- 
thropies in New York city has steadily 
increased. It was $1,550,000 in 1915, 
$1,600,000 in 1916 and $2,100,000 in 
1917. 


TEAM WORK FOR CAMP 
DEVENS BOYS 


HEN a committee of the Wom- 
en’s Patriotic League recently dis- 
covered that about twenty-five different 
social agencies were engaged in an ef- 
fort to keep conditions in the region of 
Camp Devens wholesome and safe, it 
Was apparent that some cooperative or- 
ganization was necessary. Camp Dey- 
ens is located at Ayer, Mass., a town 
of about 10,000, but there are some 
30,000 soldiers at the camp. Thé sur- 
roundings are entirely rural, but with 
cities of considerable size not far away | 
and Boston at an hour’s ride. 
A movement was started to form a 
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zone council, supervising a considerable 
area around the camp. ‘Then it was 
found that the Camp Recreation Or- 
ganization was already having confer- 
ences of various agencies, so that the 
zone council project was suspended, with 
a view to cooperating with the recrea- 
tion workers instead. As a result of 
several meetings, a monthly conference 
is to be held, to which each agency will 
bring report of its work and its obser- 
vations. 

A continuing survey of the various ac- 
tivities, discussion of the direction which 
each shall take and a thorough coordina- 


tion will be undertaken. Elizabeth F. 
Maloney has been placed in the field by 
the State Board of Charity and has been 
assigned by the conference to the task 
of referring to the appropriate agency 
any cases which may come under obser- 
vation, to insure their efficient handling. 
The cooperating bodies in the confer- 
ence include not only social agencies, but 
also military officers of the camp, police 
officers of the towns, particularly those 
of Ayer; the state police, who are rep- 
resented by officers detailed to this field, 
and the local courts, represented by their 
probation officers. 


Book Reviews 


PRESENT-DAY EUROPE 


By T. Lothrop Stoddard. Century Co. 
322 pages. Price $2; by mail of the Sur- 
vey $2.15. 


This work is entirely first rate. In 
one sense it is already out of date—it 
was written before the Russian revolu- 
tion—but it is nevertheless one of the 
few war books that will always be of 
' the greatest value. Indeed, for the fu- 
ture student of this day, who does not 
plan an extensive personal research 
through the files of the leading periodi- 
cals of Europe, the vivid little work be- 
fore us will be an almost indispensable 
source book. For in trying to give us 
the general point of view toward the 
_ war of every nation of Europe, whether 
in it or out (though Switzerland is un- 
accountably omitted), the author sup- 
ports his judgment by quoting freely 
from the speeches of leading men and 
the editorials of prominent journals. He 
seems to be in sympathy with each people 
in turn; at least he is most scrupulously 
fair. In such an atmosphere as sur- 
rounds us today his impartiality has a 
most unfamiliar ring. 

It cannot be said that one rises from 
a perusal of these absorbingly interest- 
ing pages with an optimistic view of the 
future. He holds out no hope whatever 
of a United States of Europe, or a 
speedy federation of the world. Like 
many others, he is simply filled with dis- 
may as he contemplates the ruin of one 
of the fairest regions of the earth, but he 
pointedly declines to prophesy. 

It is sad reading enough. Belligerent 
abuse has not much more dignity than 
Luther’s description of Henry VIII as 
a “damnable and rotten worm,” and one 
wonders how civilized life is ever to be 
restored at all. It certainly seems as 
though the first ten years of reconstruc- 
tion may make at least as much differ- 
ence to the future grading of the nations 


as anything in the treaty of peace. “This 
work should be carefully read by every 
serious student of the war. 


Ian C. HANNAH. 


Tue LirrLeE GRANDMOTHER OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION, REMINISCENCES AND LETTERS 
OF CATHARINE BRESsHKOySKy. By Alice 
Stone Blackwell. Little, Brown & Co., 348 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 
Madame Breshkovsky has made it 

possible for many people in America to 

understand Russia—the Russia of the 
revolutionists. So inspiring is her per- 
sonality that it is hardly possible for one 
who has felt the direct influence of con- 
tact with her to discuss the book object- 
ively. It is fortunate at this time, when 

a fuller knowledge of the complex Rus- 

sian character is necessary for any un- 

derstanding of the present turmoil in 
that country, to have a book so illumina- 
ting as the letters and reminiscences of 

Catharine Breshkovsky. Alice Stone 

Blackwell has contributed enormously to 

this understanding by the timely publi- 

cation of the book. Very wise has Miss 

Blackwell been in letting the letters 

speak for themselves, prefacing them 

with a brief biographical sketch. It is 
not only a record of a strong and beau- 

tiful soul, of a selfless devotion to a 


noble idea, but Madame Breshkovsky 


_ reveals herself in the book, a personifi- 


cation of the Russian revolutionary 
movement—a movement that has been 
kept alive through many years by this 
great woman. 

Catharine Breshkovsky was well born, 
as the world calls it, her father the son 
of a Polish aristocrat and her mother 
the daughter of a noble family of Great 
Russia, but they were wonderful to 
Catharine Breshkovsky in another way, 
for she says, “If there is anything good 
in me | owe it all to them.” They were, 
however, of the old regime and the child, 
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Catharine, seems to have been very early 
impressed with the contradiction between 
precept and practice, so far as the serfs 
were concerned, although her father, a 
kindly and just man, according to his 
lights, treated them with much more 
consideration than most Russian land- 
owners. He did not permit them to be 
flogged, and the serfs felt the difference 
and boasted of it. But even here there 
was no genuine concern for their wel- 
fare, save on the part of this sensitive 
child who escaped from her own luxu- 
rious home to visit them in their miser- 
able huts, and, having heard of Califor- 
nia and the gold there, dreamed of go- 
ing to that distant land and returning 
with a fortune with which to make a 
paradise for these unhappy people. 

She was sixteen when the serfs were 
emancipated, only to be plunged into 
deeper misery by the loss of their tiny 
plots of land. She had even then a lit- 
tle school for peasants on her father’s 
estate. When she was nineteen she 
went to Petrograd and joined the cen- 
tral group of Liberals, gratifying her 
desire for independence by becoming a 
governess in a nobleman’s household. 
When her father finally insisted that 
she should return home he promised that 
she should be independent and live on 
her own earnings; he helped her to es- 
tablish a boarding-school for girls and 
built her a cottage where she could teach 
the peasant children. All that she 
earned above her livelihood she devoted 
to helping the peasants. At the age of 
twenty-five she married a young noble, 
who sympathized with her aims and 
aided her in her work. She felt, how- 
ever, the need of more radical action, 
the futility of mere palliative measures, 
and this conviction of the necessity for 
change in the existing form of govern- 
ment became strong enough to. enable 
her to face the prospect of imprisonment, 
torture, exile and death. Her husband 
was young, with his life before him. 
She felt it was only fair to state her po- 
sition frankly, and as he was not willing 
to take the risks of extreme measures, 
she started out on her undertaking 
alone. ‘Their infant son she left with 
her brother and his wife to bring up as 
their own, for she knew she “could not 
be a mother and still a revolutionist.” 
“T was not the only one called upon to 
make such a_ sacrifice. Among the 
women in the struggle for Russian free- 
dom there were many who chose to be 
fighters for justice rather than mothers 
of the victims of tyranny.” 

From that time on her history is well 
known. Arrested after three months of 
propaganda work among the peasants, 
she was held in prison for a long time 
and finally sent to the mines at Kara. 
When her five years at the mines was 
completed she was sent to Selenginsk, a 
small Buriat hamlet on the frontier of 
China. It was here that George Ken- 
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nan saw her and in his Siberia and the 
Exile System he records the strong im- 
pression that she made upon him and 
her heroic parting words: “Mr. Ken- 
nan, we may die in exile, and our chil- 
dren may die in exile and our children’s 
children may die in exile, but something 
will come of it at last.” 

In 1896, her term completed, she re- 
turned to Russia and after visits to her 
relatives began again the dangerous 
work; after many narrow escapes from 
arrest she came to the United States in 
1904 to enlist help for the cause. Here 
she was enthusiastically received by her 
fellow-revolutionists and other sympa- 
thizers, and it was during this visit that 
her unquenchable spirit won her the 
friends to whom the letters are ad- 
dressed. Many of them were written 
in French, some in the quaint and color- 
ful medium which she calls her ‘“‘bad” 
English, all livened by a humor which 
never deserts her. 

She returned to Russia and in 1908 
was re-arrested and sentenced at the age 
of sixty-eight years to Siberia for life. 


She was sent to Kirensk, a little town. 


on an island in the Lena river, but after 
her unsuccessful attempt to escape in 
1913 she was sent to the central prison 
at Irkutsk and then banished to the far 
north, whence she returned in triumph to 
Russia at the invitation of the pro- 
visional government in the spring of last 
year. 

Americans who have been in Russia 
since the revolution and who have first- 
hand knowledge of the situation, report 
Catharine Breshkovsky the wise leader, 
the inspiring director, though she is de- 
barred from active participation while 
the Bolsheviki are in control. Wisdom 
and sincerity on her part and those of 
her colleagues who are working with her 
will, they believe, lead Russia into an 
organized and stable government. The 
readers of the book will, I think, get a 
clue to the qualities in ‘“Babuschka”’ that 
have made her life important to Russia 
and to all those who love democracy. 

Lituran D. Watp. 
ANNUAL CUMULATED BULLETIN OF Piaae 

AFFAIRS INFORMATION SERVICE. 

Edited by Lillian Henley. 494 pp. H. W. 

Wilson Company. Price on application to 

the Survey. 

From abattoirs to zoological gardens, 
there is hardly a subject of. interest to 
the student of public affairs which, if it 
received any public discussion at all be- 
tween October, 1916 and October, 1917, 
is not listed and made accessible by, pre- 
cise reference. This service, now in its 
fourth year, may not be perfect—it 
would be easy to point out omissions— 
but so far as it goes it provides a want 
not otherwise filled. 

To judge from the letters of inquiry 
which reach every editorial desk, a 
source book such as this should be kept 
in every public library; its constant use 
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by librarians and by persons who know 
how to utilize a bibliography would 
make unnecessary a great deal of cor- 
respondence, For the public adminis- 
trator, a volume such as this makes it 
safe to throw away a great deal of elu- 
sive material, such as pamphlets and re- 
ports, which he now files away in view 
of some possible future use, because it 
enables him at any time to procure just 
the references which he requires. Of 
special value in this connection is the 


listing of state laws. Beale. 
PROBLEMS OF SUBNORMALITY 
By J. E. Wallace Wallin. World Book 


Co. 487 pp. 
SurVEY $3.25. 


This book does not merit careful 
reading owing both to the nature of its 
contents and to the acrimonious temper- 
ament of the author. It does not offer 
a real contribution to the subject which 
it professes to discuss. IR Sy die 


Price $3; by mail of the 


SoLpIER’s Book OF WoRSHIP 

By Albert Hallett. Abingdon Press. 163 

pp. Price $.25; by mail of the SuRvEY 

$.28. 

Several pocket volumes of devotion 
for soldiers’ and sailors’ use have ap- 
peared, bound in appropriate olive-drab 
or khaki. ‘The latest, from the Abing- 
don Press, contains passages from the 
New ‘Testament and a number of 
prayers and familiar hymns. The 
prayers were written by Albion Fellows 
Bacon, whose articles, Beauty for Ashes, 
appeared in the Survey during 1914. 


Income Tax LAw AnD ACCOUNTING 

By Godfrey N. Nelson. The Macmillan 

Company. 364 pp. Price $2.50; by mail 

of the Survey $2.62. 

The extension of the time for filing 
income tax returns to April 1 and the 
excellent manuals published by the in- 
ternal revenue commissioner himself 
and by a number of. banks should enable 
every individual income taxpayer to obey 
the law without incurring nervous pros- 
tration. “There are, however, compli- 
cated circumstances requiring more 
ample information such as in these days 
of stress and innovations it is difficult 
to get out of harassed officials. Here 
Mr. Nelson’s careful and practical ex- 
position, first published in application 
to the income tax act of 1916 and, in 
this new edition, taking in the war in- 
come tax and the war excess profits tax 
laws of October, 1917, will prove most 
useful. 

Some of our readers will be especially 
interested in the chapter on exempt or- 
ganizations which gives in detail the 
classes of institutions which need not pay 
income tax—other than what is with- 
held at the source—and in the explana- 
tions given of the law’s provision 
concerning charitable contributions. This 
term, by the way, the act permits one to 
apply to so great a variety of purposes 


that no particular class of institutions or 


by its critics as enjoying a special priv- 4 


ilege. 
Another point of interest is that for 


purposes of taxation, bonus and profit-_ 


effect of making it impossible for em- 
ployers at any time to withdraw so-called 


war-time bonuses without admitting >} 


that they are reducing wages. 


Bas 


PATRIOTISM 
By Sir Charles Waldstein. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 155 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of the Survey $1.10. 
The author of “‘Aristodemocracy” re- 
turns in this latest work to his plea for 
a “patriotic internationalism.” He wishes 


to rescue the term international from | 


the monopoly of the Marxians on the 
ground that the division or union of 
mankind on the basis of economic class 
is misleading. In the same way he de- 


sires to cleanse the term patriotic of the | 
familiar jingoistic blemishes illustrated _ | 


The | 


in their extreme by Germany. 
remedy is twofold, a league of demo- 
cratic nations to enforce peace and an 
“aristodemocratic’”’ education. 

“True democracy,” he holds, is the 
solution of the difficulty raised by the 
extremes of liberty and authority. The 
best of liberty is the “liberty to choose 
the best authority—itself not fixed, but 
moving and progressive, with life.” To 
promote this ideal the writer advocates 
a system of national education accompa- 
nied by a graded suffrage. Just as chil- 
dren, criminals and lunatics are now ex- 
cluded from the vote, so would all be 
shut out who are unable to pass certain 
examinations in civics and ethics at the 
close of their elementary schooling. Suc- 
cessful examinations in advanced civics 
and ethics would entitle the citizen to 
an additional vote; and still further 
votes would be granted upon the same 
principle. Sir Charles is evidently im- 
pressed by Germany’s success in putting 
a premium upon intellectual attainment 
by reducing military service to one year 
for the young man who passes various 
examinations. 

The general plan offers much that is 
worth considering. The old charge that 
democracies) level downward, we are 
learning at last in our own country, 
need not always be true. And lest we 
think of “education” as something es- 
sentially wooden, the author reminds us 
that “the final aim of all education is 
to make ideals realities, the moving force 
to thought and action. After all man 
is religious in the degree in which ulti- 
mate ideals are real to him.” 

The difficulties in the way of introdu- 
cing a selective franchise are obvious 
enough. Who, for example, can per- 
suade a majority of “average” citizens, 
bred upon the doctrine of equality, to 
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endow intellectual superiority with ad- 
ditional votes? ‘To be sure, in these 
) revolutionary days, it will no longer do 
to dispose of a new idea at the outset 
by citing difficulties. More to the point 
Nis the question whether the scheme does 
not put too great a task upon the state. 
We venture to believe that since the 
state can sometimes be captured by spe- 
cial interests, students will rather wish 
to search for better methods of improv- 
ing the common life than  state-pre- 
scribed tests for additional votes, 


Henry NEUMANN. 


Tue RuraLt TEACHER AND His Work 


By Harold Waldstein Foght. Macmillan 
Co. 359 pp. Price $1.40; by mail of the 
Survey $1.52. 


There used to be a professor in an 
eastern college whose knowledge of his- 
tory was encyclopedic. “If you tap 
him anywhere, he runs,” his students 
were accustomed to say. Prof. Harold 
W. Foght has the breadth of mind and 
the universal information which no 
other man possesses in reference to the 
country school. This book is his latest 
contribution to the subject. Every 
worker on country schools can find here 
what he wants. Everything from the 
pioneering type of education to the lat- 
est proposals under the Smith-Hughes 
vocational education act is in evidence, 
just as in actual experience the responsi- 
ble workers must meet them all in al- 
most every county. 

Professor Foght is constantly travel- 


States Bureau of Education, not only 
throughout all the states, but frequently 
abroad. He is the one writer who 
brings American schools into comparison 
with their European contemporaries. 
Best of all Americans, he knows Den- 
mark. ‘This universal character of his 
work gives the book, which is written 
out of his own heart and mind, its great 
value. 

The textbook form in which the book 
appears, with reviews, current literature 
listed, questions and problems at the end 
of each chapter and abundant references, 
makes it valuable for school use. There 
'are good chapters on preparing the 
teachers for rural leadership, administra- 
tion, supervision, the one-teacher school, 
the coming of the real community school, 
rural high schools, rural continuation 
schools. It might be said that it is the 
latest epistle on the educational revolu- 
tion, for Professor Foght is a drastic rev- 

olutionist in education. He would re- 
vise the curriculum at once and radically 
upon a basis of “useful purpose.” The 
original contribution of the book is in the 
chapters on The Teacher as Maker of 
the Revitalized Course of Study. We 
whave long awaited this contribution by 
Professor Foght, who has addressed 
himself for some years to the subject of 


ing as a representative of the United” 
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It cannot be said that 
he has conclusively solved it. No man 
can do that for years to come. But 
the contribution he makes to the work 
of the experimental teacher, the Moses 
of our present Egyptian slavery, is very 
valuable. 

The most interesting chapter to the 
reader perhaps is the comparison made 
between the township and county sys- 
tems of administration. Professor 
Foght is, of course, an advocate of the 


the curriculum. 


SEVEN-CENT MILK 


To THE Epiror: ‘The high cost of 
milk is a problem everywhere. ‘The 
women’s residence of the South End 
House, at 43 East Canton street, Bos- 
ton, has arranged with a milk dealer 
to supply skim milk, in quart bottles, 
at seven cents a quart. “The settlement 
sells it at this price to all the neighbors 
who wish to buy. 

At the baby clinic, milk soups, milk 
puddings, etc., are on exhibition, and 
the mothers are allowed to sample them, 
and to take away the recipes. A large 
circle of customers for the skim milk 
has grown up, and the children of the 
neighborhood reap the benefit. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


MR. BABSON ON SOCIALISM 


To THE Eprror: In the course of an 
address on ‘The Hope of the Consumer 
before the Calvary Forum of this city, 
Mr. Roger W. Babson, whose popular- 
ity as an expert commercial and finan- 
cial statistician extends to a wide range, 
characterized socialism as “‘getting some- 
thing for nothing.” ‘To those who are 
at all versed on social and economic re- 
form such an assertion must appear as 
the most absurd and illogical one that 
has ever come from a public platform. 

It was hoped that in the course of the 
questionnaire Mr. Babson’s statement 
would be challenged, but owing to the 
numerous questions asked it was next to 
impossible to reach him, and the col- 
umns of the Survey are hereby ap- 
pealed to, to assist in stemming the tide 
of such sophistry. 

Grorc—E M. Mock. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


[Mr. Babson furnishes us the follow- 
ing verbatim report of that portion of 
his Buffalo address to which Mr. Mock 
refers.—EDITor. | 


Socialism as a religion I believe in. 
At times it appears to me as almost syn- 
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county system, as are the other men of 
the Bureau of Education. ‘The bitter 
fight in New York State for the “new 
township law” makes this chapter of big 
value, for this law was passed after 
Professor Foght’s manuscript was writ- 
ten. It may be repealed before this 
comment is printed; nevertheless the 
school people of New York will find the 
chapter on Rural School Organization 
and Administration most illuminating. 
Warren H. WItson. 


onymous with Christianity. Socialism 
in many forms has already been adopted. 
The highways, the fire department and 
even our public school system are forms 
of socialism. “The reason that the fire 
department is successful, however, is 
because the people really believe that it 
is for their own selfish interest to have a 
fire department. Everyone knows that 
when the other fellow’s house catches 
fire it is very apt to set their house afire 
also. If, however, it would be possible 
for one house to burn, without any dan- 
ger to other houses, there would be no 
fire department. The success of the 
highways, public schools and all other 
socialist functions which are successful 
can be explained on the same basis. 

Only as we really believe in the 
Golden Rule and appreciate the fact 
that when others suffer we ultimately 
suffer also, can socialism be adopted 
successfully. The real fact is that only 
about 5 per cent of us people believe in 
the Golden Rule and are willing to work 
in accordance with it. About 95 per 
cent of the people actually believe to- 
day that others can suffer without hurt- 
ing them and that others can prosper 
without benefiting them. The great 


‘majority of people are yet intrinsically 


selfish. Hence if socialism were to be 
adopted today, it would result in chaos, 
in this country, the same as it has re- 
sulted in Russia. Moreover, I say this 
both as a friend of Russia and of so- 
clalism. 

There are a great many intelligent and 
unselfish Socialists, I admire the work 
which they are doing, and the more 
of such people that there are, the better 
our country will be. A very large num- 
ber of people, however, are preaching 
socialism today as a scheme for getting 
something for nothing. A great many 
socialists unconsciously have for their 
motto, “Let George do it,” and they are 
the very hardest people to cooperate 
with along constructive lines. Their 
preaching is Utopian, but at heart they 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


COLLEGE or normal school graduate, 
Jewish, for social work with children in 
cottage orphanage. 35c fare from City. 
Ability to run household important. Full 
maintenance and $40 per month to start. 
Box 544, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


HOUSE Father and Mother—Experi- 
ence in boys’ or girls’ boarding school or 
home for dependent children is desired. 
Must be of highest moral character, good 
education, even tempered, fair-minded and 
adaptable. Salary sufficient to secure above 
qualities in applicant. Address MatrHEwW 
P. Apams, Superintendent, Mooseheart, Ill. 


WANTED — Woman travelers’ aid 
worker, experienced preferred. ASSOCIAT- 
ED Cuarities, Jacksonville, Fla. 


CASE worker, graduate of School of 
Philanthropy, needed at once as visitor. 
Apply Joun B. Dawson, Associated Chari- 
ties of York, Pa. 


WANTED—Vigorous woman interested 
in Social Work, to take position of cook in 
settlement school in the Kentucky moun- 
tains. Must be person whose influence 
over young girls working with her would 
be desirable. While work would be en- 
tirely cooking, we do not want merely a 
cook. Position is one of entire equality 
with teachers and other workers. Locality 
uniquely interesting. Four miles from 
railroad. Living conditions comfortable. 
Address 2719 Survey. 


POSITIONS open for experienced Edi- 
tors on editorial staff “World Outlook.” 
Address W. G. Parker, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


INVESTIGATOR WANTED—Agency 
for unmarried mothers in Montreal de- 
sires investigators with previous experi- 
ence in similar work. Interesting oppor- 
tunity for pioneer constructive work. 
Salary $1200. Address 2728 Survey. 


WANTED —tTrained matron and house- 
keeper for cottage of thirty girls. Initial 
salary $35 a month and maintenance. Easy 
hours. Apply to Girts’ TrRAInInc SCHOOL 
or GAINESVILLE, TEXAS. 


WANTED—Superintendent for country 
vacation home for Jewish children to super- 
vise household management as well as care 
of children. Possibility remaining open 
year around. Nursing training or experi- 
ence desirable. Good opportunity for 
capable worker. Address 2730 Survey. 


WANTED—Man for athletics and boys’ 
work. State qualifications and salary ex- 
pected. Address Kinc Puitie SETTLEMENT 
Houss, 334 Tuttle Street, Fall River, Mass. 
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SOCIAL worker wanted—Jewish young 
woman to act as investigator, must speak 
Yiddish. State age, experience and salary. 
Address 2738 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE @PPORTUNITY 
A woman who possesses an unusual 
personality, executive ability, expert 
knowledge of mathematics, bookkeep- 
ing and stenography, and above all, 
the knack of handling a large body of 
girls, should address 2737 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position -as Superintendent 
or matron. Experienced in Training School, 
Girls Boarding Home, and Orphanage. 
Good manager, economical buyer. Best 
references. Address 2727 Survey. 


WANTED—Position as assistant matron 
in convalescent home or child-caring insti- 
tution. Address 2731 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED and trained teacher of 
therapeutic occupations seeks position with 
hospital or  sanitarium. Address 2732 
SURVEY. 


SOCIAL worker and arts and crafts 
teacher with broad.,experience and thor- 
ough training in educational social and 
art lines seeks position. Address 2733 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE—Jewish young man, Uni- 
versity and Philanthropy school graduate, 
experienced in relief, research and Ameri- 
canization work, seeks position as head of 
philanthropic organization. Well aualified 
and highly recommended. Ready May 15. 
Address 2734 Survey. 


MAN—UNIVERSITY and School of 
Philanthropy training, extensive experience, 
desires position. .Address 2735 Survey. 


Manager of Industrial Relations 
Wanted an executive position with 
a firm employing a large number of 
women and girls, to handle labor, 
accident precautions, and welfare 
work. Address 2729 Survey. 


MAN, Jewish, School of Philanthropy 
graduate, experienced in relief, employment 
and settlement work, executive ability, de- 
sires position. Address 2736 Survey. 


New Slides on Alcohol. Attractive, in- 
structive, convincing. “Why Sobriety 
for the Soldier;’ “Drink and Industry.” 
Dept. C Scientific Temperance Fed- 
eration, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ 


FOR EMPLOYERS 
Scientific selection of candidates for organizations 


FOR EMPLOYES 
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are yet selfish. Socialism is no philoso-) 
pher’s stone and cannot be trusted as 
a form of perpetual motion. 
consumer’s only hope lies not in legisla- 
tion, labor unions, socialism, or any 
other quack remedy. The consumer’s 
only hope is in increasing production and 
eliminating waste. 


COL. AZAN MAKES DENIAL | 
To THE Epitor: Will you allow: 


me to say a few words about the article” 
in the Survey [issue of December 8, 
1917, page 294] and in the Review o 
Reviews, apropos of the anti-alcoho 
question, a matter in which I have, 
never pretended to be expert. 

‘1. It is inconceivable to attribute to 
a French officer the declaration that he 
has seen his men drunken: every fair- 
minded person knows that there is no 
need to worry about drunkenness in the 
French army, because it does not exist. | 

2. I have never been interested in the 
percentage of alcohol in wine, being en- | 
tirely ignorant of this question. My 
opinion is only that of every one else 
namely, that the consumption of several 
bottles of wine can intoxicate a man. | 

3. The ration of rum before the. 
attack has the advantage of giving” 
“élan,” but the French have no need of » 
it to go “over the top,” because they are”: 
naturally brave. J 
Lt.-CoLtonEL Paut Azan. 4% 


Boston. 


SHALL WE JUNK OUR 
TOWNS? Yq 
To THE Epiror: Our town pos-— 
sesses two or three industries well 
adapted to times of peace, but the de- 
mand for their product is now falling off 
and the employes are moving away to_ 
get employment in places that are filling 
up with war industries. 
Our town has built up good homes: 
for its people, its drainage and water 
system has been made modern and ade- 
quate, it has a good hospital and nursing 
system, well-built churches and school © 
buildings, and recreation centers. The 
town, in fact, is a well-organized plant 
to give suitable living facilities in con-— 
nection with its industries. | 
In most communities the plant that_ 
furnishes living facilities is much larger — 
than the factory itself, it takes longer 
to construct and it costs much more to 
junk it and start anew. H 
The question that interests some of 
us is the coming policy of our country 
with regard to such plants in the face of © 


EXCHANGE 


New opportunities for experienced workers. For 


desiring trained social workers. those in need of training, reliable advice. . 
A non-commercial co-operative agency, national in scope, individual in character, under expert management a 
for a committee of social workers. 4 


MRS. EDITH SHATTO KING, Manager, 130 East 22d Street, New York 4 
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he war. Apparently we must more and 
nore change our industries into parts of 
one main industry of supplying the war. 
In order to do this some of our workmen 
must be transferred from one place to 
another, as, for instance, in the case of 
shipbuilding, where the site is largely 
determined by suitable access to tide- 
water. In that case new towns must be 
built and organized, as is already being 
done. 

With many other industries, however, 
there will be a choice to make. Shall we 
change over the industries of old towns 
for war work and keep the living plant 
substantially intact, or shall we add new 
factories and new housing at points 
where war work is already started and 
junk our old towns with all that we 
have been building up in the last years? 

This seems wasteful in more ways 
than one. Is the question to be worked 
out on its merits, or are we merely 
drifting? Be 


DIVIDED WE FALL 


To tHE Eprror: The question of 
increased postal rates on second-class 
mail matter is too big to admit of spe- 
cial consideration for any one section of 
the country. The magazines and 
newspapers of this country are public 
property. ‘The public should see to it 
that its property is not so taxed that it 
will have either to mortgage it or give it 
up altgether. Here we have a proposed 
law which will cut into two of the most 
vital factors of our life today: first, na- 
tional education; second, national unity. 

There has been an increase in the cost 
of paper, of ink, of labor. There are 
plenty of figures on this subject. Now 

let us add an increase in postage rates 
of from 50 to 900 per cent. Obviously 
the majority of the magazines cannot 
meet this increase. Perhaps, less ob- 
viously, the newspapers can. “The ma- 
jority of newspapers are sectional. A 
few of them have a wide circulation 
throughout the country. And among 
those few, some are not rich. For these 
there must be a financial problem in the 
proposed increase of rates according to 
the zone system. 

Then it remains for the public to as- 
sume the cost. “Passing on” the cost 
to the public is a favorite slogan these 
days. How much of this passed-on cost 
of living the American public can carry 
becomes a problem. Even Atlas must 
have had his maximum weight in worlds! 

Let us say that this increase will wipe 
out the profits of the magazines and of 
some of the newspapers. Let us assume 
that at this time of crisis, with its tragic 
losses, the magazines and newspa- 
pers of the country should lose all or 
‘much of their profit, and that it does not 

matter whether they do or do not go to 
the wall. Let us with sublime indiffer- 
ence to civilization—the equivalent of 
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Women’s 
Sweaters 


and smart styles. 


der, Gray, Sand, $3.95. 


Purple, $9.75. 
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at MicCutcheon’s 


An attractive variety of Sweaters for Women and Girls shown in reliable qualities 
Special mention is made of the following unusual values: 


Scotch Wool Spencers—Black, White, Purple, Green, Sky and Gray, $1.95. 
Shetland Wool Spencer Coats—Obtainable in Sky, Rose, Reseda, Pink, Purple, Laven- 


Shetland Wool Sweaters—Large Sailor Collar and Sash; Rose, Nile, Lavender and Corn, $7.50. 
Fiber Silk Sweaters—Sailor Collar and Sash; Black, White, Watermelon, Pink, Maize and 


Brushed Scotch Wool Sweaters—Shaw!| Collar in Copenhagen, Emerald, Purple, Reseda, 
~ Rose, Heather-mixture and Black or White, $11.95. 


Pure Silk Sweaters—The most desirable weaves and models, $24.50 to 47.50. 


Imported Wool Sweaters—Chiffon weight, Llama Wool, Smart model, with Sash; Navy, 
Copenhagen, Tan, Apricot and Nile, $15.75. 


Orders by mail given special attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33rd Streets, N. Y. 
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Reg. Trade-Mark 
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HINA 


Israel Zangwill on “‘The Dilemmas of the 
Diaspora’—Jacob H. Schiff on “At the 
Gate of the Promised Land’— Justice 
Irving Lehman on “Our Duty as Ameri- 


cans’ — President Emeritus Eliot of Har- 
vard on ‘‘Three Lines of Action for American 
Jews’’—Jacob Billikopf on ‘‘The Treasure-Chest 
of American Jewry’’—Prof. M. M. Kaplan on 
“Where Does Jewry Really Stand Today ?’’—a stirring 
poem by the Menorah poet, Martin Feinstein: “‘Krom a 
Zionist in the Trenches’’—and the literary sensation of the 


year, ‘“‘Pomegranates,” a series of “acid” comments on 

Jewish topics by a brilliant anonymous writer—all in the current number of 

THE MENORAH JOURNAL. This number FREE to you with a trial 

$1.00 subscription for six months (published bi-monthly), beginning with 

April number, also copy of miniature Menorah Journal, if subscription is 

mailed promptly to Menorah Journal, 600 Madison Ave., New York. 
WRITE TODAY 


HA 


German brutality, although more subtle 
—dismiss all consideration for the 
plumber, the baker and the candlestick- 
maker. Let us take away from them 
their trade and technical journals and 
refuse to consider the convenience of 
the public they serve. Let us say that 
it does not matter that hundreds of 
thousands of men and women employed 
by the great network of publication 
should be thrown out of employment, 
since their labor is so sorely needed else- 
where. Let us say, on the basis of the 


same argument, that it does not matter 
that the majority of authors and jour- 
nalists should lose their sources of earn- 
ing a living, for war demands its sacri- 
fices. Let us say that it does not mat- 
ter whether certain members of Con- 
gress criticized in these newspapers and 
magazines repay old grudges or not. 
Of course—it is so evident that it 
seems foolish to make this statement !— 
we can all move to New York. Once 
there we shall not have to pay twice as 
much for our magazines as in California 
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1918 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 19—JULY 26 


General Course for Social Workers 


Five Credit Courses: (1) Principles of Case Work; (2) Problems of Social Work 
‘in War Time; (3) The Law and the Courts in relation to Social Work; 
(4) The Organization and Conduct of a Statistical Inquiry; (5) Modern 


Radicalism. 


Field Work with one of the Social Agencies in Chicago.’ 
Visits of Inspection to the Important Institutions in or near Chicago. 


Special Course for Playground Workers 


Folk Dancing, Gymnastics, Games, Story-telling, and other technical classes 
held at Hull-House. 


Sixteenth Year Opens October I, 1918. 


For information, address The 


No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This— 


(No. 4 of the Series) 

Have high individuality and 
personality BECAUSE of doing 
work of incomparable qual- 
ity; in several styles and 
sizes of type. 

Two different styles of type 
always in the machine--“Just 
turn the knob.” 

Special type-sets for every busi- 
ness, every language, every pro- 
fession, every science. Any 
type may be substituted in a few 
seconds. 


A NEW 
PORTABLE 


Condensed Aluminum 


Only 11 Pounds 
Full Capacity 


Many Typewriters in One 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


‘“‘WRITING MACHINE” 


Let us send you, free our interesting booklet, fully de- 
scribing the unique features of this extraordinary machine. 
Write your name, address and occupation on margin of this 
page and mail to 


Hammond Typewriter Co., 565 E. 69th St., New York,N.Y. 


Inquire of special terms to professional people 


SECOND PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


Ghita wee ee 


MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 
December, 1918 


Societies, libraries, churches, workers and 
all interested in child welfare are urged to 
become members of this Congress and 
thereby strengthen our relations with Latin 
America. Julia C. Lathrop, Chairman 
United States Committee. Send member- 


ship fee of five dollars to Edward N. Clop- 
105 East 22nd St., New 
This includes Proceedings. 


per, Secretary, 
York City. 


Dean, 


2559 Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 


or elsewhere. A two-dollar-and-a-half 
magazine will cost us two dollars and a 
half and not five dollars, as it would in 
Oregon. The New York zone reaches 
300 miles inland and 300 miles out to 
sea. That 300 miles of sea would soon 
become as crowded as a Chinese water- 
front. Perhaps this is what the Gen- 
tleman from California. who evolved 
this marvelous “rider,” wishes. He is 
only human; he may have a few friends 
he would like to see established. Or it 
may be that the Gentleman from Cali- 
fornia desires to keep the eastern pa- 
per and magazine from traveling west- 
ward, so that he can develop his own 
organ satisfactorily. 

But there are two things which do 
matter. The first of these is that the 
public should lose any of its utilities in 
the way of public education. Now is 
the time when our education needs more 
protection rather than less. That our 
education does need this protection be- 
comes only the more evident as our city 
councils (not our boards of education!) 
close the public schools on account of 
coal shortage and allow the colleges to 
close or face closing while they permit 
the saloons, breweries and theaters to 
“keep open.” Even as the value of 
childhood increases, so does the value of 
education go up as man-power, man- 
made beauty, and man-developed educa- 
tion are being wiped out in this Euro- 
pean holocaust. 

Educationally, the proposed action 
would cut off many of the magazines 
and some of the newspapers from our 
boys at the front. They would lose 
touch with home at a moment when 
that touch is most vital to them. 

Such action would mean that the bet- 
ter class magazines used, especially in 
the West and Middle-east, as text- 
books in the English literature courses 
of many of our schools and colleges, as, 
for example, the Survey, Aflantic 
Monthly, World’s Work, Literary Di- 
gest, Independent, Collier's, Metropoli- 


‘of babies. A 
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tan, North American Review, Bellman 
Chicago Poetry, and others would have 
to go. This would mean a depreciate 
school or classroom; at the least, an in 
creased vacuum, for if nature abhors @| 
vacuum the college classroom is the ex 
ception to that rule. . . . Aside fron 
school and college, many of the peopl 
who would be cut off first from the pub 
lication because of the added expens 
would be the very ones who need mos®: 
the educational and perhaps the Ameriy 
canizing influence of the newspapers{ 
and magazines. 

Such action would mean a decrease 
domestic education, the loss of maga™ 
zines to millions of mothers who throug 
them have learned how to care for the 
children, how to save the lives of babies} 
how to make the home and the towr 
healthful and attractive, and how te 
conserve food and fuel. Loss of the 
Delineator, Pictorial Review, W oman’s 
Home Companion, Woman's World 
Ladies’ Home Journal, to name simply 
a few, would mean inevitably the lose 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
country-bred woman 
speaking of this possible loss of the 
household magazine, writes: ‘“Iwen 
years ago the infant mortality among) 
us was an agony. A baby born was res. 
ceived with both love and terror, fo 
we saw how few were his chances fo 
surviving his first three years. “Today; 
the love is there, but the terror is gon 
We have been taught how to guardl 
our babies, not only to guard them after 
they are in our arms but before. For, 
this one thing the magazines are preciou: 
to us.” ; 

Such action would mean that the far 
journals would have to go. These fa 
journals bring to the farmer all of the 
latest scientific information about the 
planting of crops, their care, the rais-. 
ing of poultry and other live sto 
Now, of course, is just the right time t 
see that our vegetables, bushes and tre 
receive a large increase in scabs an 
blights, and that the amount of foo 
produced should be lessened! Pro-Ger=. 
manism this of the efficient variety! — 

The proposed action would hamper, 
the newspapers, which are the greatest, 
power in this country in the construction. 
of an adequate public opinion and im 
the development of a national life which. 
we can all share in common. It woul 
mean depriving some households of such) 
newspapers as the Springfield Repudli-, 
can, Boston Transcript, New York Sun, 
the New York Evening Post, New 
York Tribune, New York Times, a 


cago Herald, Washington Star, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Kansas City 
Star and a score of other excellent news-. 
papers which are as yeast to the thought. 
life of our country. r 
Finally, there is the question of th 
creation of public opinion. Now of 
times is the hour when national uni 
is of greatest importance to us. The 
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government could not go to work more 
efficiently to break down this national 
unity than by depriving the public of its 
newspapers and its magazines, and 
making it inevitable that public opinion 
should receive its future growth sec- 
tionally rather than nationally. What 
is this new Mason and Dixon line which 
the Gentleman from California is try- 
ing to set up? A line which will divide 
this country nationally and in every 
other way. Greatly to the advantage 
of the Germans, we would soon become 
as a house divided against itself. 

The American public has been meet- 
ing a great crisis in the best possible 
spirit of generosity and patience—and 
patience is indeed a new exercise for the 
average American. It would seem, as 
one thinks about this extra “rider,” that 
some actual malice, if not worse, were 
at work in this proposed tax on na- 
tional unity and on free education. As- 
suredly, anything which creates sectional 
divisions and differences at this hour is 
pro-German, gives comfort to the enemy, 
and assures them success, It has be- 
come a matter of international impor- 
tance that we, nationally, should be in- 
spired by the same ideal. 

JEANNETTE Marks. 
[Mount Holyoke College] 
South Hadley, Mass. 


PROHIBITION AND VICTORY 


To THE Eprror: A word of keen ap- 
preciation of the telling work the Sur- 
vEY has been doing recently in the mat- 
ter of prohibition agitation of the right 
kind, with the ardent wish that still 
more effective work may follow! Ade- 
quate conservation of foodstuffs, fuel 
and man-power spells nothing less than 
real war prohibition. Why permit an- 
other minute’s delay if we believe in our 
cause, and if we really love our sons and 
wisi them to come home safe again? 
Why go on longer with this paying 
tithes of mint and anise and cummin, 
and omitting the vastly weightier mat- 
ters of the law? ‘There must be no un- 
certain sound in the insistent and united 
demand to have done with this huge 
anomaly, which threatens to be so disas- 
trous in its consequences, if permitted to 
continue. 

The action of my class in Conserva- 
|tion of National Resources may be a 
hint to other forces that should be mobi- 

lized everywhere and at once—there- 
fore I pass it on to the Survey. The 
following telegram was sent to the two 
United States senators from California 
and to the representatives of our dis- 
tricts: ‘Class in National Conservation, 
University of Southern California, by 
unanimous vote, respectfully urges ne- 
, cessity of enacting war prohibition in in- 
terests of food and fuel conservation. 
With multitudes of good citizens we 
ere vigorous protest against longer 


permitting vast amounts of foodstuffs, 
fuel and man-power to be diverted and 
wasted in manufacture of alcoholic 
drink, thus seriously impairing chances 
of early victory. We insist on fair play 
to millions who patriotically respond to 
requests of Food Administration.” 

Yours for prohibition and victory, 

RocKwELit D, Hunt. 

[Department of Economics, University 

of Southern California. ] 

Los Angeles. 
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WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT and Frank P. 
Walsh, who was chairman of the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations, 
have been chosen to represent the public on 
the Federal Board of Labor Policies [the 
Survey for February 23] which consists of 
five representatives of organized labor and 
five of employers and employers’ organiza- 
tions, each group selecting one additional 
member to represent the public. 


EXTENSION of time for applying for gov- 
ernment insurance has been granted to April 
12 for all soldiers and sailors who were in 
military service before October 15, 1917. Up 
to February 12, when their time expired 
under the law, 93 per cent had applied, Sec- 
retary McAdoo announces. The total in- 
surance applied for was over eight and a 
half billion dollars. Camp Dodge, Iowa, led 
with more than 99 per cent of its personnel 
insured. All who entered the service after 
October 15 have 120 days in which to apply. 


BIRD S. COLER, new commissioner of pub- 
lic charities in New York city, has dismissed 
William B. Buck, director of the hospital for 
tuberculosis patients at Sea View Farms, 
Staten Island, after preferring charges of 
neglect against him. These charges were 
characterized as “trivial and frivolous” by 
Leonard M. Wallstein, secretary of the Citi- 
zens’ Union, whom Commissioner Coler 
promptly described as a “paid critic’ of the 
present administration. Mr. Buck’s dismissal 
is regarded by friends of the Mitchel admin- 
istration as a further attack upon the work 
built up within the Department of Public 
Charities during the past four years. 


LAST Saturday the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia denied a new trial to Thomas J. 
Mooney, convicted of participation in the 
bomb plot which resulted in the death of ten 
persons during the preparedness parade in 
San Francisco on July 22, 1916. <A petition 
for a rehearing of the case has been filed, 
but it is not expected that the court will 
change its attitude. Nothing but a pardon 
by the governor or by President Wilson can 
now save Mooney. Great hopes had been en- 
tertained because of the recommendation by 
the President’s Mediation Commission, con- 
sisting of two employers and two labor men 
with Secretary of Labor Wilson at the head, 
that the evidence in the case was under a 
cloud of suspicion and that Mooney should 
have a new trial. 


SPAIN has lost her most widely known and 
revered social reformer, Gumersindo Az- 
cdrate. Though for long a republican leader, 
he was honored by all parties. Twice re- 
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cently was he consulted at times of minis- 
terial crises by King Alfonso, who was rep- 
resented at his funeral along with the ex- 
president of Portugal, Machado, ministers, 
ambassadors, professors and working men. 
Azcarate was president of the Institute of 
Social Reform at Madrid, and it was at one 
of its meetings that he was overcome by the 
attack which the next day ended his life. 
Social practice and legislation in Spain very 
largely derives its stimulus and leadership 
from the Institute of Social Reform. Among 
recent measures which it has sponsored is 
the opening of night schools for adults in 
public school buildings by authority of the 
minister of public instruction. A national 


- congress has been called to meet in Madrid 


in April to discuss methods for protecting, 
educating and reforming delinquent children. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection, valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) ; $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The’ Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2. a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


The Child Welfare Graphic; monthly; $1; National 
Child Welfare Assn., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
DA aes General and ‘special bibliographies; full 
index 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Scientific Temperance Journal; quarterly; 64 pages; 
$1 per year; a magazine for serious students of 
alcohol question; practical articles; educational 
methods; world temperance progress notes; re- 
views. Free to members. Scientific Temper- 
ance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey ; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions, 
copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


Tue FetrsHisM or Liserty. An essay on social 
evolution by Harry Waton. Published by Marx 
Institute, 201 W. 142 St., New York. Price 
50 cents. 

ConsuMeErs’ Co-oPERATION Durinc THE War. AIl- 
bert Sonnichsen. 5 cents. Co-operative League 
of America, 2 West 13 St., New York. 

InpustRIAL Housinc: Bretrer Homes ror Less 
Money. Order from John Nolen, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Maxine THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 


a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


WAR SERVICE BULLETINS 


No. 1, War Revier, 5 cts.; No. 2, A War Service 
Program for the Church, 2 cts.; No. 3, The 
Training Camp Problem, 5 cts.; No. 4, Food 
Conservation, 5 cts.; No. 5, Labor Problems of 
Wartime, 10 cts. Order from the Joint Com- 
mission on Social Service, 281 Fourth Avenue; 
New York City. 
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ASSOCIATES 


SuRvEY 
Inc. 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an eppertunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SurvEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve’ 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
aame and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 
each additional line. No contracts for less than 
three months, Additional charge of $1 for each 
change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Apra. 

Animals, Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
girth Registration, Aasrim. 

Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell. Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
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Charters, So. 


CHILD WELFARE 
seer Child Labor Com. 
. Child Welf. Assn. 
basin Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child eee: 
Child Labor, Nctc, ‘AaspIM, Necsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Commission Government, Szo. 
Community Organization, Arss. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

fof vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Nuww. 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw, 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fccca. 
County Ywea. 
Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. 
cacples Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Disabled 


en. 
Disfranchisement, Naacpr. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Humane Education Soe. 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League ot America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 
Efficiency Work. Bur. 
Electoral Reform, Ti, APRL. 
Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps. 
Feeblemindedness, Ncm#, 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
Ncsw, Newa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AaLL. 
Home Economics, AEA. 
Home Work, Nctc. 
Hospitals, Nasprt. 
Humane Education, AnEs. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, APEA. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 
Industrial Education, RcercpM. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates. Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Ncwa, Niws. 


Insanity, Nema. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


ae ae RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
rte erences For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 
Labor Laws, Aatt, Nctc. 
Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 

Ref. Library Women in Industry, Wriv. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nema. 
Military Relief, Arc. 


Mountain Whites, Rsr. 
Municipal Government, Apat, Nrs. 
National Service, Arse 

Negro (Mir Sarde e 
Neighborhood ork, Nrs. 
Nursing, Apwa, Ar 
Open Air Schools, 


PEACE 

National Woman’s Peace’ Party, AIL. 
Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds. Praa 
Physical Training, Praa. 
Protection Women Workers, Nrtas. 
Public Health, Norun. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Er, Art 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., South. Highland Biv. 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. ; 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. ¥. 
Nsywca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russel] Sale Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mew: 
WEIv. 
Sanatoria, Nasprt. 
Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, Niww, AIL. if 


Norpan. 
ASPT. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Schools, Anza, Hz, Tr. 
Short Ballot, Sxo. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Bee on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
‘OLA, 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


Thrift, Mcva. 


es =a 
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TRAVELERS AID 


; 

National Travelers Aid Society. : 
Cyw. i 
Tuberculosis, NaspPr. H 
Vocational Education, Ncxrc, Rsz, Wriv. 3 
Unemployment, AaLL, g 
WAR RELIEF 4 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywas> 
RercpM. : 
li 

WOMEN =i 
», 


iE aia te 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. Consnmere’ Teague. t 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. i 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 

Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. ; 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 


Working Girls, Crw, Nras, Niww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN fap te a beat FOR LABOR LEGI# 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St. 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main: 
taining labor standarde: warkmen’s compensation 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PR 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrud 
B. Kaley exec. sec } 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more terature. xhibits. Urges prenatal in), 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra) 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfardconsultasloui 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIO: 

—Mrs. Alice Norton, sec’y. Organized for) 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu 
tion and community. Publishes Journal of Homes 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIET 
—Founded by Geo. T. Angell. To promote kindness? 
to animals through schools, press, and societies for 
young and old. Organ, Our Dumb Animals. Free 
literature. 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 
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[ERIOCAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER- 
CE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
{,' Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, 
ew York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters 
£ community organization and progress. Mem- 
rs of its staff ee to enter into consultation by 
ofrespondence about given conditions or particu- 
r projects. Assists in bringing to individual new 
ndertakings the combined results and lessons of 
he best productive achievement. Seeks to b: 
bout better cooperation among specialized natio 
Tganizations, toward securing the more compre- 
ensive local application of their types ef service. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
3. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., Chi- 
ago. urnishes information about organizing 
braries, planning lib buildings, trainin; 
brarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- 
ations on request. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
IATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
cting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
bject to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
nterest in physical education. Annual member- 
hip fee $3.00 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA. 
ION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
3ank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
nd fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
iterature free. Membership $1. 


[(ERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
)F CANCER—Miss Marion H. pee acting 
ec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
mate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
‘reatment and prevention. Publications free on 
quest. Ann membership dues, $3. 


NTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
9, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
eorge S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St, Boston; Erving Winslow, 
c’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
nsion of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
wn consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
ork to make surveys of governments and institu- 
ions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
hey welve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


OOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
I, Perky, gat he 2 W. 13 St., New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
onsumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
ncludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


MMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN (NATIONAL)—Headquarters, 242 East 


Broadway, New .York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
ireets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
Ruides. as international system of safeguarding. 


onducts Naticnal Americanization program. 


UGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
‘hancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J : 
A mead , sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 

public service for knowledge about human in- 
peritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
ibilities. Literature free. 


EDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
HRIST IN AMERIOCA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
ant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’] sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rey. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y, 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission ou Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 
Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
arles Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, prin- 
cipal-elect; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
‘Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. Frissell). 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
Ujustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION —J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
r. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500, 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles re Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods, 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lee 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas, F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave. 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education. social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish: literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
crpenizaece to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delin Nene and Correction, 
er. 


Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Mrs. Jessie D. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Coper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 


Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state. and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supperting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING —Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. ace x; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: o stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau ef in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mer., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers. Social organizations supplied with 
trained workers. Membership composed of experi- 
enced social workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
aker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY—Ssction 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American women 
in secusing: the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION AS8’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center _ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public- utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Albert M. Todd, pres., Westory Building, 
14th and F Sts., Washington, D. C. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Makes studies of re-education 
for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. Pub- 
lishes reports on reconstruction work at home and 
abroad, and carries on propaganda to inculcate 
a sound attitude on. the part of the public toward 
the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir, 130 E 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 


Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Wocdrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P, Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the eee Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Ladietry, ohn A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION—Miss Helen N. Henry, exec. sec’y, 264 
Boylston St., Boston. Information regarding 
women’s work, vocational opportunities, social wel- 
fare legislation Mass.; practical training in institu- 
tional management through industrial departments, 
Reading lists on women’s vecations. 


HISTORICAL NOVELS 


THEIR REVIVAL AWAKENED BY THE WAR 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


A TALE OF ROME UNDER THE CAESARS 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE, author of El Supremo, Net, $1.50 
No institution of any country or period was more noble, more peculiar, or more interesting than that of 
the Order of Vestal Virgins of Ancient Rome. This book embodies all the existing information concerning 
the Vestals and their life, and anyone reading this book will, without effort, merely in the process of read- 
ing and absorbing study, assimilate all the extant knowledge relating to these wonderful princesses of 
a vanished democracy. their powers and privileges, and the Roman beliefs and customs which created 


and maintained the order. READY ABOUT MARCH 15 
M yy TWO KINGS A Novel of the Stuart Restoration 
By MRS. EVAN NEPEAN. Net, $1.50 


The most brilliant historical novel of recent years. The author is certain that she is the present-day re- 
incarnation of a certain Charlotte Stuart. cousin of the “ Merry Monarch,’ and that there have come to 
her in this life details of events and conversations from her earlier one. Thus her story has the impres- 
sion of vivid reality which only comes from an actual personal narrative, and the reader sees King Charles, 
the beautiful women of his court, the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth and the rest, play out their parts in 
the tragic comedy of their day. 


GREATER THAN THE GREATEST 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. Net, $1.50 


New York Times says: “A tale of the thirteenth century struggle between emperor and Pope. It is not a 
story of men and women whose lives merely touched the great events of the time, but of those great events 
themselves and the people who actually played the Jeading part in them. Across the stage of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s book go Pope and emperor, cardinal and warrior of medizval Rome.” 


TO ARMS! (La Veillée des Armes) 


Translated from the French of Marcelle Tinayre by LUCY H. HUMPHREY, Introduction by DR. JOHN 
FINLEY. Net, $1.50 
Philadelphia Press says: “The picture is deftly painted. She leads the reader from one phase of Parisian 
life to another, pointing briefly to this and that typical episode, laying just the right shade of emphasis, here 
a bit of simple dialogue, there a brief character sketch—until the details blend imperceptibly into one 

panoramic conception of a people tried and proved at a critical hour.” 


THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS * “'23,21.5°* 


By BENNET COPPLESTONE. Net, $1.50 


Philadelphia Press says: “ Dawson has a personality which is quite as distinctive in its way as that of 
Sherlock Holmes. He is dogged, persistent, relentl<3s in his search to uncover the ramifications of the 
spy system.” 

Richmond Times-Dispatch says: ‘Thoroughly exciting spy stories bound into a single narrative by the 
personality of a remarkable detective of an entirely new type, whose methods and character are refresh- 
ingly up-to-date, audacious and ingenious.” 


CHILDREN OF PASSAGE 


By FREDERICK WATSON. Net, $1.50 
New York Tribune says: ‘‘ We are not sure, indeed, that we have for many a year met with characters in 
fiction more clearly defined, more consistently individual, more thoroughly vital with human sympathy and 
interest, than these. Nor have we often, since Scott himself, read a Srottish romance pitched in a more 
masterful key than this. There is humor, always spontaneous and racy; there is pathos that seems to 
wring blood drops from the rence, s heart, yet never becomes morbid or ‘maudlin : and there is heroism 


that thrills the soul with wild elation, yet never is bombastic or melodramatic. It is a book to be reckoned 
with in casting up the sum of enduring fiction of our time.” 


POSTAGE EXTRA AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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